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For Primary Grades 


BOOK I. 


By Profi HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal, 
Beautifully Illustrated: Cloth, 60 Cents 
The Western Toeiriiat of  acaiion : says editorially : — 





“Home Geography,” by.Harold W, Fairbanks, has just been 
published by the Educational Publishing: Company. ‘This book is well 
written, well arranged, and well illustrated. It should take the place of 
thé majority-of primary geographies now issued. Why. school “boards 
will persist in having a child study a primary geography for two years, 
then take up an advanced géography that covers the same. Subjects 
exactly in the same way, only a little’ more so, is hard to. understand. 
The introduction of such books as Fairbanks’ in primary grades and 
of science works in upper grades will knock most of the text-books on 
geography into pulp. 





DURING THE WINTER TERM. READ 


‘That Charming Story of 
Children in Arctic. Regions 


THE CHILDREN 
OF THE COLD 


By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 





Fully Wlustrated. Price, $1.25 








LL boys and girls old enough‘to:distinguish between different 
races of men will enjoy the vivid account of the games, toys and 
manner of life of thé little Eskimos, who seem, their climatic limita- 
tions..considered, to have much the same) tendencies as children. of 
other lands. Here one,may learn where’ and how they live; how 
their homes aré built, what are their playthings; how they make:sleds 
and coast.on them, -how the dogs are fed, what they have in. place of 
candy, their work,-hunting and fishing, iow their clothes are made, 
and much about their sports and exercises of skilland strength. The - 
book contains nothing to which exception can be taken, and we can 
hgetity recommend it. WVasion. 
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SISTINE MADONNA. 


For Christmas Gifts 


The World’s Great Pictures. 


ONE GENT EACH ::.* 


d 25 cents for 
25 A-t aes or 
2% Madoanas, or 
2% On Life of Christ, or 
25 Landscapes, or 
2% Dogs, my etc., or 
25 Famous Men, br 
25 Authors and Poets, or 
26 For Children, 
Each set in a portfolio. 
Or 13 Pictures in Colors, or 
5 Extra Size (10 x 12) or 
A Beautiful Art Booklet, or 
Art Booklet-Madonnas. 
or 50 cents for 

Any two 25c. sets, or 
50 Perry Pictures, Assorted, or 
25 Pictures in Colors. Birds, 

ete., or 
ll Perry Pictures, Extra Size, or 
Portfolio 25 Pictures, New } ork 

Kdition, 7x9. Gems of Art. 


- 8 New York 


or more. Post 
r $1 oo. 


2,000 su oe. 
or $1.00 for 
pay four 25c. sets, or 
50 New York Edition, or 
«xtra Size, 10 x 12, or 
ristmas Set, No. 2, 120 pic- 
tures, 51-2x 8, all in the new 
ton Edition. No two 
alike, or 
120 Perry Pictures, vour own 
selection from 2,000 subjects. 
Or The Perry Magzzine. 
Send $1.5v for 
The Perry Magaz'ne and 
ition or 
50 Pictures in Colors—to new 
subscribers only. 

Send three two-cent stamps 
for Catalogue of 1,000 miniature 
illustrations «nd two pictures. 

Do not wait until December— 
the busiest month in all the year 
with us. Satis:action guaranteed. 


R The Perry Pictures 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
PILGRIM PIOTURES, ETC. 
*1331 Embarkation of the Pilgrims. 

a The Mayflower in Plymouth 

arbo 

13310 Devertare of the Pilgrims 

frm Delft Haven. 
*1332 Landing of the Pilgrims, 
“1333 Plymouth Rock. 

13338C Pilgrim Monument. 

“1334 Departure of the Mayflower. 
*134% Two Farewells. 
*1336 Pilgrim Exiles. 

13348 Return of the Mayflower. 
*1337 John Alden and Priscilla. 
*1338 Priscilla. 

*1339 Pilgrims going to Church. 
*1340 Miles Standish and bis Soldiers. 

1344 Alden House, Duxbury. 

1345 Standish House, Daxbury. 

25 for 25 cents, 120 for $1.00. 

Assorted as desired. Subjects hav- 

ing the asterisk are also published 
at one-half cent each in lots of 
50 or more. 


(The one-cent pictures are 3 to 4 times this Order to-day. You will wish to order again when you see how beautiful they are for Holiday Gifts. 
size.) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box I, Malden, Mass. 


Tremont Temple, Boston 
146 Fifth Ave., New York 


A SELECT LIBRARY 
OF FORTY VOLUMES 


Specially Prepared for Primary Schools 


Send all Mail Orders to Malden Offi.e 





Get for Your School Send to 


Without any Expense Nearest Office 


to You For Full Information 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue, 


50 Bromfield Street, 
NEW YORK 


809 Market Street, 
BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Sal) INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION 


INDUSTRIAL-SOCITAL 
EDUCATION BY 


BALDWIN 























W. A. BALDWIN, Principal, 
State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


Introduction and Cover Design by HENRY T. BAILEY 
PRICE, 











CLOTH, $1.50 








This book is full of the spirit of the new education. 

It gives the theory regarding the application of modern methods in educa- 
tion, and definite directions for doing many kinds of industrial work, such as 
school gardening, basketry, weaving, braiding, hammock making, etc. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is only $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 
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At the request of many, teachers we have prepared the following 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 





928 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO . NEW YORK 


Graded List of Books for Primary Schools: 








FIRST YEAR OR GRADE 


Literature 








THE SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS 
Book One. A Primer. 


Abundantly illustrated. 112 pp. Large type. 


Ideal in content and make-up as a book. The illustrations 
really illustrate and appeal to childhood—the dramatic 
interest, the variety of topics, and the lively action arouse and 
hold the child’s interest from cover to cover. With such a 
book the child must learn to read almost as unconsciously as 
he learned to talk. “The uncertain little feet are guided to 
higher levels by steps, easy and pleasant.” 


Cloth, 30 cents. 


Newton’s OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 


Illustrated. 146 pp. Large type. 


Vocabulary small, but select. Reading matter associated 
with the seasons, Calendars are suggestive and awaken a 
practical interest. The illustrations, plain and colored, are 
fine and numerous. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Seymour’s GOOD TIME PRIMER AND 
FIRST READER. 1—2 


Illustrated. 147 pp. Large type. 


Pronounced by some the most excellent of first primary read- 
ing books, so admirably adapted is it to the needs of beginners. 
The legend of Hiawatha is wonderfully simplified and made 
to do admirable service; while the interest nowhere lags the 
stories have a formative influence on character, teaching per- 
severance, obedience and love. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Pratt’s AESOP’S FABLES. Vol. I. {—2 
Illustrated — Half-tones. 127 pp. Large type. 


These tales that never grow old, so simplified that the young- 
est readers will find pleasure and profit in them. All new 
and hard words placed at head of lessons. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Waterman, McClymonds and Hughes’ 
GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 
190 pp. Full Cloth. 


Selected and graded to suit the needs of each year from the 
Ist to the 8th. Macdonald, Prentiss, Alice Cary, Tennyson, 
Stevenson, Markham are represented. The moral influence 
and value as literature considered. 


Cloth, 25 cents. 


Nature Study 





Welsh’s SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 
Illustrated. 159 pp. Large type. 


Stories of familiar animals in and about the home, which 
instruct while they charm the little readers, who wonder and 
want to know all about these curious creatures. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Davis’ NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNG- 
EST READERS 


Fully illustrated. 35 full-page illustrations — mainly photo- 
graphic and colored. 167 pp. Large type. 


Simple reading, easily grasped by the child of the first grade, 
about animals of universal interest. The aim is to induce the 
child to observe for himself and to teach kindness and gentle- 
ness towards all animals. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Chase’s PLANT BABIES AND THEIR 
CRADLES - 
Illustrated. 142 pp.’ Large type. 


Strikingly original, bright, keeping the child mind on the 
alert, with not a dull nor unnecessary sentence. Seed lessons 
and the germination story of springtime, as thus imparted, 
become a pastime for the children, as well as a permanent 
possession. 

Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Welsh’s OUT DOORS 


Animal Land Series. 1—2 
Many full. page and colored illustrations, 182 pp. Large type. 


Cows, sheep, dogs, foxes, birds, frogs, and insects, talked 
about in an easy, familiar way, always diverting and informing 
the little ones. Clear, brief description trains in observation, 
and a kindly feeling towards animals arises from the interest 
which the stories weave about these wonderful creatures of 
the land, the water, and the air. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Kelly’s INTRODUCTION TO LEAVES 
FROM NATURE'S STORY BOOK. 1—2 


Illustrated. 176 pp. Large type. 


Very simple lessons that in a fascinating way introduce the 
readers of the lowest grade to some of the numberless objects 
in the realm of nature that first excite the attention of the 
child. Thus Mrs. Kelly makes of the garden, the wayside 
and the fields, an enchanted fairyland,-for the child, and 
insures its permanent desire for further study of Nature’s 
Story Book. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
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SECOND 


Literature 


THE SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS 
{—2 Book Two. 


Illustrated. Fine colored plates in Books One and Two. 
136 pp. 

Work of Book One carried on dlong the same pedagogical 
lines. The reading matter well chosen and skillfully arranged, 
increases very gradually in difficulty of diction and thought. 
The illustrations abundant, artistic, life-like; the drills and 
reviews excellent; the ethical culture marked, but felt rather 
than seen. The book is durable as well as beautiful. 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


Beckwith’s IN MYTHLAND. Vol. I. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 


A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted from Greek 
Myths, each with its illustration, designed to interest and to 
develop a taste for Classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Hoyt’s ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR 


YOUNGEST READERS. 2-3 
Fully illustrated. 171 pp. Large type. 


Adapted by its simple sentences to the educational needs of 
all second year readers. Children are delighted to find that 
they can so easily read and fully understand this wonderful 
story. Nor do they fail to appreciate the worth of companion- 
ship and the utter dependence of us all on one another. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Woodward’s WATER BABIES FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS 


A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 


Illustrations nearly same as in large editions. 107 pp. 
Large type. 
A Classic. One of the most delightful of Nature Stories, as 
told in Kingsley’s inimitable way. Miss Woodward has made 
it as fascinating to the children as the original is to those of 
larger growth. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Norris’ THE STORY OF ULYSSES. 2—3 
Illustrated. 107 pp. 


In simplest language, the fortunes and misfortunes that befell 
Ulysses in his wanderings after the capture of Troy are enter- 
tainingly detailed, so far as they can interest and instruct the 
youngest readers. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Norris’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA. 
a3 
“Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified and specially arranged for young readers. 
It is particularly happy in its combination of prose narrative 
and the original poem. The graphic full-page illustrations 
whet the little reader’s appetite for the story, and the story 
lends a marvelous interest to the expressive illustrations that 


decorate nearly every page. Paper, print and binding are all 
that could be desired. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Pratt's AESOP’S FABLES. Vol. IL 


Fine half-tone illustrations. 127 pp. Large type. 


Arranged like Vol. 1. See First Year. These old, old tales, 
just as pleasing, just as instructive to the boys and girls of the 
twentieth century as to those of the twenty-three or more that 
have preceded it. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


YEAR 


Mulock’s THE ADVENTURES OF A 
BROWNIE. 2-3 


As Told to My Child 
Fully illustrated. 159 pp. 


The mysterious tale of a house Brownie who lived in a coal 
cellar. The story of the cunning, strange and harmless antics 
of this weird, delightful creature keeps the attention on the 
stretch and conveys as well its useful lessons. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Waterman, McClymonds and Hughes’ 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS. 1—8 
Arranged in eight grades. 190 pp. 


~ 


Excellent. A necessity in every school room. “The best 
selections I have ever seen.” Supt. Parlin, Quincy, Mass. 


History and Biography 








Davis’ STORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES For Youngest Readers. 2—3 
Fully illustrated —— Maps. 221 pp. Large type. 


Written with unusual simplicity, bringing history down to the 
understanding of very little children, yet graphic and vivid in 
narrative. It begins with the Indian period, traces the 
Norsemen westward, relates the story of the Pilgrims, the 
Dutch and other stirring events in our history, down to the 
heroic days of Abraham Lincoln. As to the make-up of 
book, history could not be presented to the young in a more 
attractive and durable form. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Welsh’s COLONIAL DAYS 
In Virginia, Carolina, Maryland and Georgia 
Fully and beautifully illustrated. 246 pp. 


With pen and pencil Miss Welsh and Miss Long have pre- 
sented in this delightful volume the story-history of Colonial 
Days in crisp, single sentence paragraphs and in pictures that 
give life and reality to the narrative. While children revel in 
the story, they store away unconsciously in memory a wealth 
of history of abiding value. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


Brooks’ STORIES OF THE RED 
CHILDREN. 2—3 
Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page. 162 pp. Large type. 


Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life of red 
men, These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, star, 
the seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, are woven 
into stories that harmlessly feed the young imagination, The 
pictures give a helpful and realistic touch in their display of 
Indian life and activities. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Chase’s CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM 
2—3 Copiously illustrated. 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more than 
ever endeared ‘herself to them by grouping White Eagle, 
Flying Fox, Black Duck, Shooting Star, and Trembling Leaf, 
the new baby, five little Indian girls and boys in a wigwam 
and telling all about how they live and grow up into Indian 
ways and customs. The stories and their charming helpmeet, 
the illustrations, acquaint the little readers with the picture- 
writing, mat and basket making, ball playing, deer shooting, 
rain making and the story-telling around the camp fires. 


Cloth, 40 cents, 


List of Books for Third and Fourth Years will be 
given in our December issue. 


Address orders to nearest office. 
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' When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion and 
appetite are poor,there is no remedy so 
effective as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation that supplies to the system 
the tonic and nerve food needed to im- 
prove the general health. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


If your druggist can't supply you we will send 
small bottle prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Humber 9 


Social Ethics in Education 


Miss Jane Addams in her “‘ Democracy and Social Ethics”’* 
devotes a chapter to “ Educational Methods,” which is of 
special interest to teachers. The thinkers among these will 
grasp the truth and reasonableness of all she says; and 
those teachers who consider their duty done when they have 
followed a skeleton Course of Study, may be awakened by 
Miss Addams’ plea for a recognition of the social life of chil- 
dren, particularly foreign children, in school-room instruc- 
tion. The author’s conclusions are the result of her close, 
everyday contact with the class of people she serves nobly 
in her life at Hull House, Chicago. Miss Addams is never 
aggressive or extreme in the advocacy of any measures, but 
her suggestions in the chapter referred to, point out an 
inexcusable neglect among educators to study the kind of 
instruction which the children, especially foreign children, 
who will grow up to be common laborers, should receive in our 
public schools. ‘This showing of their needs from a view 
point of intimate relation to them, never reached by educa- 
tors, must impress us as worthy of respect and attention. 
Miss Addams has watched the daily life in the submerged 
regions with the keen observation and unselfish heart of a 
woman who can plan as well as pity. American schools in 
large cities are running over with children of foreign emi- 
grants. When school buildings have been packed for scores 
of years with thousands. of children and not an American 
child among them, it was time long ago to consider if these 
children should not receive a different instruction from 
those from the well-to-do homes of the comparatively edu- 
cated classes. Miss Addams makes this clear and convinc- 
ing. 

The following extracts from her book give glimpses of 
her reasoning and convictions : 


Many people have become impatient with the slow recognition on the 
part of the educators of their manifest obligation to prepare and nourish 
the child and the citizen for social relations. The educators should 
certainly conserve the learning and training necessary for the successful 
individual and family life, but should add to that a preparation for the 
enlarged social efforts which our increasing democracy requifes. The 
democratic ideal demands of the school that it shall give the child’s own 
experience a social value. We are impatient with the schools 
which lay all stress on reading and writing, suspecting them to rest upon 
the assumption that the ordinary experience of life is worth little, and 
that all knowledge and interest must be brought to the children through 
the medium of books. Such an assumption fails to give the child any 
clew to the life about him, or any power to usefully or intelligently con- 
nect himself with it. 

Italian parents count upon the fact that their children learn the Eng- 
lish language and American customs before they do themselves, and the 
children act not only as interpreters of the language but as buffers 
between them and the city they live in, resulting in a certain almost 
pathetic dependence of the family upgn the child. When a child of the 
family, therefore, first goes to school the event is fraught with much 
significance to all the others. The family has no social life in any struc- 
tural form and can supply none to the child. He ought to get it in the 
school and give it to his family, the school thus becoming the connector 
with the organized society about them. It is the children aged six, 
eight, and ten, who go to school, entering, of course, the primary grades. 
Let us take one of these boys, who has learned in his six or eight years 
to speak his native language, and to feel himself strongly identified with 
the fortunes of his family. Whatever interest has come to the minds of 
his ancestors has come through the use of their hands in the open air; 
and open air and activity of body have been the inevitable accompani- 
ments of all their experiences. Yet the first thing that the boy must do 
when he reaches school is to sit still, at least part of the time, and he 
must learn to listen to what is said to him, with all the perplexity of 
listening to a foreign tongue. He does not find this very stimulating, 
and is slow to respond to the more subtle incentives of the school-room. 
The peasant child is perfectly indifferent to showing off and making a 
good rccitation, His parents are not deeply interested in keeping him 


* Democracy and Social Etkics. By Jane Addams. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


in school and will not hold him there against his inclination. The child 
himself may feel the stirring of a vague ambition to go on until he is as 
the other children are; but he is not popular with his school-fellows and 
he sadly feels the lack of dramatic interest. Even the pictures and 
objects presented to him, as well as the language, are strange. 

If we admit that in education it is necessary to begin with the experi- 
ences which the child already has and to use his spontaneous and social 
activity, then the city streets begin this education for him in a more 
natural way than does the school. 


Miss Addams then pictures the “ boy of various national- 
ities who remains in school and fulfils all the requirements 
of the early grades” and at the age of fourteen goes toa 
factory and does his work conscientiously year after year : 

These are the men who form the mass of the population in every 
industrial neighborhood of every large city; but they carry on the indus- 
trial processes year after year without in the least knowing what it is all 
about. The one fixed habit which the boy carries away with him from 
the school to the factory is the feeling that the work is merely provi- 
sional. In school the next grade was continually held before him as an 
object of attainment, and it resulted in the conviction that the sole object 
of present effort is to get ready for something else. This tentative atti- 
tude takes the last bit of social stimulus out of his factory work; he pur- 
sues it merely as a necessity, and his very mental attitude destroys his 
chance for a realization of its social value. As the boy in school con- 
tracted the habit of doing his work in certain hours and taking his 
pleasure in certain other hours, so in the factory he earns his money by 
ten hours of dull work and spends it in three hours of lurid and unprofit- 
able pleasure in the evening. Both in the school and in the factory, 
in proportion as his work grows dull and monotonous, his recreation 
must become more exciting and stimulating. 

Does some teacher, who has read thus far, say to herself, 
‘‘What is it all about? What is meant by ‘Social Ethics’ 
as related to our school work? I don’t understand it.”’ 

That confession is the best proof that Miss Addams has 
used just the mght term to set teachers to thinking and 
studying its meaning. No study could be better under- 
taken by a body of teachers than the relation of Social 
Ethics to educational methods. And it means every bit as 
much to primary teachers as to those of higher grades. The 
day is coming when the boy who is to feed a machine in a 
factory will not be rushed from grade to grade, to keep up 
creditable school statistics. Even as a machine-tender he has 
an “ industrial and social value” in our midst. Shall not his 
education in the brief time he will spend at school, be of 
such a nature as to stimulate his desire to know all about 
any work he may be engaged in, from its earliest beginning 
and through every step of its progress? Then no matter 
how humble and automatic his own particular work may be, 
he will come to recognize his own value as a part of the 
whole and to feel a self-respect that comes from intelligence 
— not the intelligence of knowing “ exceptions in grammar,”’ 
if there ever is any — but from an intelligent knowledge of 
his surroundings. A fund of general information would give 
to these boys a sense of manliness that protects in danger 
hours. 

America keeps open doors. The emigrant comes. His 
boy is placed in our public schools, in a circumscribed 
grade, beside the boy who will go to college, and the teacher 
proceeds to “develop” them both in exactly the same way. 
The moral obligation to begin with that new, ignorant, lone- 
some boy, shut in by astrange language, just where he is, 
and to lead him forward and upward in his own way, is 
undeniable. How is it to be done? Miss Addams calls 
this problem, “ working out new methods on democratic 
lines.” 

“No time in my school for any such kind of teaching 
as that,” will be heard in reply. Zrue. Then what sha// 
be done? Is not the American nation inconsistent if a: just 
answer cannot be found? Here comes in the study of 
Social Ethics. 





The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 
—Edward Rowland Sill 





“Tis easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song, 
But the man worth while is the man who will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 
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The Mentally Defective Child 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


Everest. are coming to recognize the fact that, 


generally, dullness in children, and very often so 

called badness, are caused by a physical or mental 

defect. This may be a sense defect like deafness 
or partial blindness or it may be a lesion in the brain which 
produces a dullness of intellect. The latter may have been 
caused by some severe illness like epilepsy or scarlet fever 
by a blow upon the head, or by pre-natal influences. An 
arrest of brain development has taken place which can never 
be entirely overcome. It is evidently impossible to replace 
what has never been placed, but by proper training the 
dormant faculties may be awakened and the latent powers 
aroused. Repeated trials have proved that feeble-minded 
children obtain very little benefit from ordinary school 
exercises. How often a discouraged teacher exclaims, 
“ That child has been in my class for eighteen months, and 
has not learned one thing!” 

Some cities are beginning to recognize that in trying to 
educate the abnormal with the normal child they are doing 
an injustice to both,and to the teacher as well. Special 
classes for the mentally deficient have been made a part of 
the public school systems ‘in Providence (R. I.), Boston, and 
Springfield (Mass.), and, more recently, in some other cities. 
New York has two experimental classes. These special 
classes are not intended for unimprovable children who are 
better provided for at the state asylums, but rather for those 
misunderstood, backward children who can be found drag- 
ging along at the foot of almost any primary class. Arrest 
of development frequently affects the body as well as the 
mind of the child, producing a dwarf-like stature and youth- 
ful appearance quite out of keeping with his actual age. 
Fifteen of these backward pupils between the ages of five 
and sixteen years are Selected by an expert medical examiner 
to form one special class. The large, cheerful class-room is 
fitted with kindergarten tables and chairs, sloyd benches, a 
piano, and fifteen adjustable seats and desks. In this 
school there is but one session a day, from nine until one 
o’clock. 

The first duty of the teacher is to develop the language 
of her charges, and to overcome their defective speech and 
imperfect enunciation as rapidly as possible. Songs, stories, 
games, kindergarten occupations, and manual work make the 
exercises of the school attractive and furnish topics for 
conversation. The children are encouraged to converse 
among themselves, and after a time regular enunciation 
lessons are begun. Music is an important aid, as many 
pupils who can talk but little are able to sing very well. In 
the teaching of articulation, physical defects such as high- 
arched, irregular or cleft palate or adenoid growths are 
noticed and, if possible, removed. Drill on the vowel 
sounds to develop the breathing muscles is followed by the 
enunciation of short words by imitation. Much hand work 
is given at the same time. The school motto, “The working 
hand makes strong the working brain,’’ seems to Be true. 
Sewing, wood-work, kindergarten occupations, and basketry 
occupy much of the time at first. For improving the 
powers of co-ordination, ambidextrous drawing upon the 
blackboard has been found very helpful. Calisthenics, 
marching, jumping, and balancing exercises are also valuable 
for developing both body and mind. When reading is 
finally undertaken the words taught are printed or written 
upon cards in very large letters and are closely associated 
with the objects they represent. An imbecile who would 
take no notice of print ina book may be taught to recognize 
a number of words with letters two inches in height. Grad- 
ually the print is reduced in size until the child can read in 
an ordinary primer. Much repetition is necessary, and 
only one or two new words a week are expected of beginners. 
Patience and sympathy are most necessary qualities in the 
teacher, who often is obliged to employ methods unusual in 
the regular school, as the following examples will show. 

Andy was a boy with a negative will; he never wanted to 
do anything suggested by the teacher, but always responded, 
“QO, I ain’t going to do that now.” He was willing to per- 
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form all the school exercises if allowed to do them at the 
time suggested by his own erratic mind. After three days of 
constant antagonism it occurred to the teacher that in a 
small class like hers where the work was almost ail with 
individual pupils it really made little difference whether 
Andy read first and then recited in arithmetic, or vice versa. 
She decided to try the experiment of not making any sug- 
gestions to Andy, but rather of inquiring of him, “ What do 
you want to do now?” For three weeks this plan was fol- 
lowed, only the things that he wanted to do and the general 
exercises of the school being required of the boy with the 
negative will. In the mean time he was taught to do some 
interesting hand work, especially basketry, and all of his 
honest efforts were praised. This was a new experience to 
Andy, who was surprised and delighted to find that he could 
make something. He had been a pronounced truant in all 
the schools which he had formerly attended, but he now 
began to arrive at school by half past eight or earlier every 
day, and he begged to be allowed to continue his work after 
the session. Then the teacher began mildly to ask “ Andy, 
are you ready to read now?” If he answered, “ No,” she 
did not insist upon his reading immediately. At about this 
time the desire took possession of Andy to surpass the other 
children in reading, spelling, and arithmetic. After this 
desire was awakened the boy’s progress was rapid. He 
learned to obey the teacher readily ; at the end of the year 
he obeyed as promptly as a normal child, except sometimes 
when called away from the hand work, in which he never 
lost interest. His temper was much improved and he had 
become the most promising child in the class. He was not 
a candidate for a regular grade, however, as the only way to 
hold his interest seemed to be through manual work. 

If a child has any interest the teacher tries to begin with 
that, no matter how remote it may be from school studies. 
Mollie, who had attended the first grade for six years with- 
out doing anything but make a disturbance, liked to scrub. 
“Very well,” said the special teacher, “let her scrub.” She 
scrubbed the windows, the desks, the paint, and the sink. 
She washed the towel, her own apron, and the teacher’s 
handkerchief. She even asked permission to wash the face 
and hands of the little boy who always came to school dirty, 
and she did it so well that he Was quite transformed. She 
received praise for doing her work well, which delighted her. 
Anything that involved the use of water, soap, and a cloth 
had a fascination for her, and she was good while doing that 
if at no other time during the day. When thoroughly tired 
out by this active work Mollie would consent to sit down 
and do a little sewing or crocheting, especially when she 
was making something to take home. She dressed a doll, 
made an apron for herself, and crocheted some reins for her 
little brother. Now she has learned to write, to read in the 
primer, and to do a little number work. 

Arithmetic is very difficult for most feeble-minded chil- 
dren. They can be taught to add and to multiply quickly, 
and to subtract slowly, but division is often beyond their 
comprehension. Backward children need constant encour- 
agement and urging from the teacher, who sometimes has 
to supply all of the will power. Some children who are able 
to do nothing alone,do good hand work when stimulated by 
the encouraging presence of the teacher. The Latin proverb, 
“ Possunt quia posse videntur,’’ is conversely true in them. 
They are of able because they think they are not able. 

Five-year-old Lida was a low grade child of this kind. 
There seemed to be no school work simple enough for her 
to do. She would sit quietly all day and when urged to 
some exertion would always complain of being tired. There 
proved ‘to be but one thing which interested her, and that 
was the cutting out and pasting of pictures. As occupation 
of any kind is better than idleness, pictures and scrap books 
in abundance were furnished to Lida. Day after day came 
the question, “May I cut pictures?” This impulse to 
activity was encouraged and it saved the child from the 
awful desolation and barrenness of idiocy. She afterwards 
learned to do many things under close supervision which 
were quite impossible for her without will support. Now, 


at the age of six, Lida reads twenty-five words, counts to — 


ten, and writes a few letters and figures. 
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What becomes of the pupils of the special classes? A 
few receive sufficient impetus.and awakening to be able to 
do fair work in the graded. schools. Some of the. least 
improvable pupils are sent every year to the state school, 
where they can receive constant care for the rest of their 
short lives. (The average life of imbeciles is only twenty- 
one years.) The remainder of the pupils continue in the 
special classes, where they are given every opportunity to 
advance as rapidly as their powers will admit. Their lives 
are at least made happier during the years of school attend- 
ance, 

Some of the manual work of the Boston special classes 
was exhibited at the time of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. It included wood and clay work, basketry, sewing, 
hand-weaving, and kindergarten occupations. At the regular 
school work of defective children it attracted much attention 
and received well-deserved praise. 








November 


Who shall sing to bleak November, 

Month of frost and glowing ember? 

Is there nothing to praise 

In these thirty chilly days? 

Ah! but who shall lack for song, 

When the nights are still and long; 

When beside the logwood fire 

We may hear the wood-elves’ choir, 

Making dainty music float 

Up the big brick chimney’s throat; 

When within the flames and smoke 

We may see the fairy folk, 

Coming hither, going thither, 

Vanishing we know not whither; 

Or perhaps they all depart 

To the forest's frozen heart, 

There to tell the barren trees 

Of the fireside’s mysteries— 

How they saw some other elves 

Just as funny as themselves! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman 


Teaching Arithmetic in Ten 
Cities III 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
M. F. ANDREW, Assistant Superintendent in Public Schools 


HE purpose: of this article is to set forth as clearly 
and concisely as possible the method pursued by our 


teachers in presenting the subject of number in the 
first three grades. 

We work on the principle that if children of these years 
get proper concepts and relations, and know well the funda- 
mental elementary processes, the work of the following 
grades will, in a measure, develop without difficuity. 

No text is put into the hands of these pupils, but teachers 
do insist that they know the forty-five combinations and 
multiplication table; the work of neither is to be memo- 
rized, but should be worked out by the children. 


First Year 


The following statements appear at the very beginning of 
our Course of Study ;: “ No formal lessons are designed for the 
first grade ;” “ This does not mean that less of such work 
is to be done than heretofore”; “There will probably be 
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more.” When these first appeared in print, teachers and 
patrons were ready to protest, especially those who had never 
known any other than the old regime. But after a trial of 
three years, the best primary teachers in the school concede 
the truthfulness of it. 

Every child who comes to school at six years of age knows 
something of number, and it is the business of the teacher 
to find out just how much, and then it is her business to 
build to this in the most common sense method. The child 
knows how many brothers and sisters he has; how many 
toys ; if a boy, how many marbles. He no doubt knows all 
about one-half, one-third, and one-fourth of certain concrete 
quantities. He may be able to count ten or twelve and yet 
have no real concept of these numbers ; but the chances are 
he does comprehend in a measure what they mean, 

In this first year we aim to let all number work “ grow out 
of the lessons suggested by other school exercises.” No 
written solutions are attempted except in the picturing of 
relations already seen. Our best teachers keep as far away 
from “ figuring” as possible this first year, but work largely 
with the concrete. Mere counting accomplishes little, and 
time thus spent is certainly wasted. The fact that three 
and one make four, or that five and one make six, is not of 
much consequence to the child. ‘The mere naming of 
numbers will take care of itself.” 

It is very important that the children of this year are able 
to fix their numbers by grouping. As has been said, to 
know that three and one make four is of little value, but to 
see that two and two make four is a long and important step 
for the little first year child. It is equally important that he 
sees five as two and three; six as three and three; seven 
as four and three, or as five and two: eight as four and four, 
or as three and five ; ‘at the same time, the fractional idea is 
brought out as the half of four, six, eight, ten; or the third 
of six, nine, twelve; or the fourth of eight and twelve. 
Some teachers will be able to;do more of this work than 
others. Many things are to be considered. No definite 
amount is marked out, and teachers are not required to 
“ measure up” by the teacher of some other school. The 
greatest freedom is permitted -in all schools. Teachers of 
suburban schools and teachers in the tenement districts alike 
are left to work out their own plans. We still go on the 
principle that “teachers are born, not made,” and that some 
will accomplish much more than others. 

Throughout this year children are encouraged to bring 
many simple number stories to class, that grow out of their 
other lessons, their play, their home surroundings. Many 
of these little ones have a knowledge of the economies of 
life that can be put into number relations, that are of far 
more use and help than anything the teacher can suggest. 
They are often led to think and talk of the real things in 
their commercial life, that mean number to them, that no 
amount of threes, fours, and fives, mixed up with pluses, 
minuses, and equals ever can. The whole aim this year is 
to see and know things in relations — seeing and knowing. 

“Units of capacity and extension” come in this year in a 
very simple way. Children talk about such measures as pint, 
quart, inch, foot, the value of cent and nickel, and know the 
days of the week. During the latter half of the year, this is 
extended to gallon, peck, and bushel; yard, square inch, 
square foot, and such uthers as incidentally come to hand. 
In the teaching of these “units,” only such are used as 
children can see and handle. It is of very little use to talk 
to children about measures without giving them a chance to 
see the things talked about. Many of our teachers have 
this year assisted pupils to make measures that are very 
creditable to the young child. 

Rather than tell the children that two pints make a quart, 
or that four quarts make a gallon, they are left to find out 
these things by actual measurement. 

Our constructive and manual work, which is splendid 
preparation for the arithmetic in the years to follow, begins 
in this grade and follows throughout the course. This work 
is becoming more and more systematic, and asa result of it, 
the children have a clearer notion of form, so that they are 
better able to apply their number knowledge. Much is 
done in the form work in the way of stick laying, paper fold- 
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ing, clay and sand modeling with the drawing. The most 
successful primary teachers correlate a great deal of their 
number work with the form work, or rather let this form 
work suggest the number. 

Second Year 

Our second year number work, like the first, grows largely 
out of the other lessons of the school. Much drill is given 
the first half of the year in counting by twos, threes, and 
fours, making the work concrete. The child begins with 
some fixed number, say two, three, or four, and adds 
successively a series of twos, threes, or fours, as the case may 
be. If the fixed number is two, change it to three, four, or 
five, and add as before; in this way the child becomes 
familiar with the various combinations. The plan of group- 
ing, as begun in the first year, is further developed. The 
work in fractions is continued, and by concrete examples 
the child is led to see the value of one-half, one-fourth, and 
one-eighth, changing halves to fourths or eighths, and the 
reverse of these operations becomes a part of the work. 
Care is exercised in the selection only of very small frac- 
tions, and of denominations that can be readily reduced. 

The operations in extension and capacity, as outlined in 
the first grade, are further developed in this second year, as 
the capabilities of the class suggest. Much is done in 
review, as should aiways be done, adding little by little to 
what has gone before. 

All problems for drill work grow out of the everyday 
affairs of life, and are true to life. Coffee is not sold for 
two dollars a pound, nor are cows sold for three dollars per 
head. With what figuring must of necessity come, we aim 
to teach real business truths. This is perhaps as important 
as any Other phase of the work. We are trying to get clear 
away from the old idea that we were teaching number when 
the child could say, “ Four plus three equals seven,” when 
he had no correct notion of either three, four, or seven. 

During the first half of this year, we begin a systematic 
learning of the forty-five combinations, and by the close of 
the year expect to work it out. With most classes only a 
start is necessary, and they will do the rest. Just a few of 
the simpler combinations talked over with them opens the 
way for all. Suppose the teacher starts with 


I I > “s t ‘2 
2325325 43- 
2 3 4 4 5 -§ 
This no doubt will be enough to start the class to thinking, 
and in a short time all will have grasped the idea. The 
application of these combinations in subtraction follows with 


factoring up to thirty, by the middle of the year, and to fifty 


‘by the close. By the time these combinations are well 


understood, children know the processes of division and 
partition to one hundred ; ¢. g., if seven and six are thirteen, 
twenty-seven and six are thirty-three ; or if seventy-five plus 
eight are eighty-three, then eighty-three less eight will be 
seventy-five. 

Children are taught this year to keep their own accounts, 
starting the week with an imaginary or real sum of money, 
as the case may be, and then, from day to day, adding and 
subtracting income and expenses. No forcing is attempted 
in this grade, nor should it be in any other. Neither is it 
expected that any two children will reach the same attain- 
ments. The amount of work is practically left with the 
teacher, who must, in a sense, use her own method. While 
it is desirable that the child know in this year the equation 


formula, such as 4 5 9; org 4 5, such string problems as 
the following are to be avoided : 


(4)3+4—-2+7+3—4=? 
4)3+2X3—4+6+2=? 
Practical work in life is generally done by adding 
columns, and not by horizontal processes. Put 2 
Children are taught, or should be taught to 
Say, 5, 14, 21, 24, 26, or 2,5, 12, 21, 26, instead 
of 5 and 9 are 14; 14 and 7 are 21,etc. Sub- 
traction of small numbers goes with the addition 
problems, because it depends upon addition. We 
also teach such Roman numerals in this grade as 
are necessary in other school exercises. 
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In many of our schools card games have been introduced 
as early as this second year, to great advantage. Every 
teacher and child who has well in hand a set of dominoes, 
has the key to the number situation. Just now the Cincin- 
nati Game Company is issuing many number games that are 
very helpful in the work. 


Third Year ‘ 

In the third year, for the first few weeks in school, much 
review of the preceding year is necessary. Especially is the . 
counting by twos, threes, fours, up to eight, frequently 
changing the initial number. Much attention is paid now 
to the aliquot, especially the common ones of a hundred. 
(Small fractions are constantly used, adding, subtracting, 
and dividing by inspection.) From practical everyday 
transactions that come within the knowledge of these chil- 
‘dren, they become familiar with the terms “nickel,” 
«“ dime,” “quarter,” and “half’’; twentieths, tenths, fifths, 
fourths, and halves become a part of his number vocabulary 
in the true sense of the word. 

Teachers are encouraged to carry on the common trans- 
actions of grocery trade, and some of them have shown 
wonderful adaptability to this sort of work. Children add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide ‘‘without a pencil,” in a 
surprising way. 

Much attention is given to drill on the fundamental 
processes: in multiplication, the multiplicand is not to 
exceed five orders, and the multiplier but one. Short divi- 
sion only is used. The idea of tenths and hundredths -is 
developed, as is also the paying of money for the use of 
money, omitting the element of time. Addition, subtrac- 
tion, and multiplication, by inspection of the simpler 
fractions, are also taught. 

When this much is done well, we feel that the proper 
foundation for future work in arithmetic is well done. Of 
course, measuring and construction work play a large part 
throughout these years. 

Summary _ 


t Find what the child knows of number on entering 
school, 

2 Build to this in all conceivable ways as the capabilities 
of the child suggest. 

3 Grouping and partitioning are to be kept constantly 
before children in concrete forms. 

4 The forty-five combinations are learned and applied 
in all possible forms. 

5 Practical transactions, and all sorts of measurements, 
are dealt with in every lesson. 

6 Roman numerals are taught, in connection with all 
other school exercises, to one hundred. 

7 Multiplication table well taught along with the appli- 
cations in dividing. 

8 The idea of interest on money in simple terms is 
taught. 

(Knowing something of the interest created by the games issued by the 
Cincinnati Game Company, I felt that Mr. Andrews had been too modest 
in his allusion to them in the foregoing article. 1 wrote him, therefore, 
asking for more information concerning them, for the benefit of 
teachers. He has kindly responded with the following ‘ Statement ” 
and description of a specimen game. Both are inserted here, for teachers 


who may be interested and desire a definite idea of the purpose and use 
of these games. —THE EpirTor.) : 


A General Statement to Teachers 


(Concerning an Educational Game in Addition and Subtraction, by 
Earl Trisler.) 

The Game, Addition and Subtraction, is one of the group 
of Mathematic Games for school-room use published by the 
Cincinnati Game Company. They belong to a most import- 
ant department, and include a series of games of fascinating 
interest. 

To the child, the obvious purpose jis to make an_attrac- 
tive game. It must challenge the child’s love of play. 
The rules of the game must be not too difficult either for 
comprehension or use. The game must be usable and 
interesting. There must be new situations to hold the 
interest, and combinations sufficiently familiar to give 
encouragement. ‘The exercise must appeal to pupils pri- 
marily as a play, not as a task. 
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But if the game in any one of the number group is to be 

educational, it must be pedagogically sound in its require- 
ments and give the right emphasis to number concepts. 
Mere figuring and counting must be subordinated to dealing 
with relations, proportions, factors, and ‘parts. The play of 
these games is meant to cultivate not merely skill in caleu- 
lation, but quick perception of values and number relations, 
possible combinations, partitions, divisions, factors, and mul- 
tiples. In addition, the player must come to think of 9 as 
three 3’s as readily as nine 1's; as 5 + 4, or6+3,0r2+ 
7; as 12—3, I11—2, Or 10—1, etc., and use readily 
either form as it becomes necessary in the play. - The 
games, as constructed, emphasize the value of the reduction 
of numbers to equivalent forms, and a ready perception of 
the possible forms for use in a given situation, and the one 
form most profitable under the rules of the game. The 
understanding is cultivated through an intelligent use of the 
materials in hand for the accomplishment of certain results ; 
the results of drill are obtained without the routine of 
mechanical repetition; and the perception is cultivated 
under the necessities for quick responses and ready plays. 
Whatever is best in ‘number, teaching through lessons 
assigned and recited, is here preserved, and connected with 
a game that would be interesting were the educational values 
omitted from consideration. 
. Most of the number games, moreover, are so constructed 
as to permit of ‘being played by the younger children, by 
using, as the rules indicate, certain cards only from the full 
pack. _ By discarding the cards showing the larger numbers, 
very elementary combinations may be made in most of the 
fundamental processes suited to the upper primary classes. 
For all classes, however, the games emphasize what good 
teaching of number everywhere emphasizes—the use of 
small numbers rather than large, simple processes before 
difficult ones, and familiarity with the essential processes 
free from needless complications. The fraction game is 
deserving of special mention, as affording a most delightful 
handling of the simple forms and combining them in mani- 
fold relations. There again, as in the other games of the 
group, emphasis is placed upon small numbers and the most 
usable and frequently used combinations. The possible 
combinations are practically inexhaustible. But the child 
who has acquired a real familiarity with the small fractions, 
so as tosee their relations and their possible reductions to 
other needed forms, has mastered the mechanics of fraction 
calculations. 

The games may be played either by whole classes, with the 
teacher or some pupil chosen for that purpose as leader, or 
by groups, and in some cases by individuals, as occupation 
or desk exercises. The two uses have been kept constantly 
in mind in the preparation of all of the games. 


Rules for Game of Addition » 


(For occupation, study hour, and home play) 


Composition of the Game 


The game contains the following cards: Two cards each, 
I, 2, 3, 4, and 5; three each, 6 and 7; four each, 8, 9, 10, 
Il, 12, and 13; two each, 14, 15, 16,17, 18,and 19. For 
beginners in addition and subtraction, the larger numbers 
should be discarded. On the contrary, for more advanced 
pupils the smaller numbers may be taken out; and, if 
desired, the larger ones may be used from two or more 
packs. 


Group Game Number r 


(For from two to six players) : 


Take from the pack two cards each of those numbered 
from 1 to 19 inclusive. These eighteen cards are called 
“Table Cards.” Shuffle thoroughly and place three cards 
on the table face up. Lay the remainder of the cards in 
one pack on the table, alongside the three exposed cards, 
this pack also being face up. This will make four exposed 
cards in a row on the table. 

Shuffle the remainder of the cards (called Players’ Cards) 
thoroughly, deal four cards to each player, and place the 
remainder of the pack face down upon the table. 
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The player to the left of the dealer plays first, then the 
next player to the left and so on in rotation. 

The play is made by adding two or more of the four 
numbers of the exposed Table Cards, so that the sum equals 
the number on one of the cards the player holds in his hand ; 
thus, suppose the exposed Table Card numbers are 5, 9, 3, 
and 1, and the player holds card number 13 in his hand. 
He places the 13 card on the table saying, “13: 9, 1, 3,” 
at the same time placing the 9 on the 1 and those two on 
the 3, and placing the pack of the Table Cards on the top 
of them. If the top card of the pack be used in the play, it 
must be taken up first, and laid on the next card used in the 
sum. 

Then remove and lay out enough cards from the top of 
the pack to again expose four Table Cards. The card 
played from the hand is then taken in, and turned down for 
scoring later, and one card is drawn from the top of the 
pack of the Players’ Cards, and placed in the player’s hand, 
thus restoring it to four cards. ' 

It is then the next player’s turn. He proceeds exactly as 
above, and so on in rotation. 

If, however, any player is unable ‘to play, that is, if the 
sum of two or more of the numbers on the exposed Table 
Cards does not equal the number shown on any of the four 
cards in the player’s hands, he passes, and the next player 
plays. If all the players pass, the last player takes up the 

‘exposed Table Cards, and places them at the bottom of the 
pack of Table Cards, laying out four new cards from the top 
of the pack. 

After all the Players’ Cards are drawn, the cards left in 
the players’ hands are played out if possible, one at a time, 
in regular rotation, until no one can play, when the game 
ends. If any cards remain in the players’ hands which can- 
not be played, they are considered “ dead cards,” and not 
counted. 

Each player’s score is made by adding the numbers on the 
several cards he has taken. This score must be added up 
mentally, and after announcing the total, each player passes 
his\cards to the next player on the left, who verifies the 
score. If any player makes a mistake in adding his score, 
ten points are deducted from his actual score, as a penalty 
for the error. 

The player having the highest score wins the game. 





Ten Little Pumpkins 


Ten little pumpkins sitting on a vine; 
Through the fence a cow’s head came, then there were nine. 


Nine little pumpkins growing near the gate; 
Over one a wagon rolled, then there were eight. 


Eight little pumpkins growing round and even; 
Baby thought he’d found a ball, then there were seven. 


Seven little pumpkins with the tall weeds mix; 
Along came the gardener’s hoe, then there were six. 


Six little pumpkins left to grow and thrive; 
On one the pony stepped, then there were five. 


Five little pumpkins where ten grew before; 
One withered in the sun, then there were four. 


Four little pumpkins, green as green could be; 
Johnny made a lantern, then there were three. 


Three big green pumpkins ; then said little Sue, 
‘¢ Make me a lantern, please,” then there were two. 


Two yellow pumpkins ripened in the sun; 
Aunt Mary took one home, then there was but one. 


~ One ripe pumpkin, largest of the many, 
Robbie found for grandma, then there wasn’t any. ’ 
—Ninette M. Lowater in Youth’s Companion 





Little Alice had just passed from the primer class to the First 
Reader, and her first lesson was about a dog and puppy. Return- 
ing home, she surprised her mother by exclaiming, ‘‘ O mamma, 
what do you think? I’m in the dog-and-pup class now!” 
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Letter Written by Ralph Waldo Emerson at 
Ten Years of Age 


The following is taken from a most interesting account of 
“The Childhood of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” by E. E. M., in 
Christian Register: 

“His schooldays began before he was three years old, 
when he went with his older brother, William, to a dame- 
school near the parsonage on Summer Street. It was eight 
days before his third birthday that his father wrote: ‘ Ralph 
does not read very well yet,’ and seemed to be somewhat 
cisappointed at His slow progress. Later, he went to school 
to a Mr. Lyon, who was very severe, and used his ruler and 
his leather strap in a fashion that would bring down torrents 
of wrathful indignation on the hhead of any teacher who fol- 
lowed his methods to-day, even for a single session. 

When Ralph (he was called by his first name then) was 
ten years old, he entered the Latin School, and a good idea 
of his life at about this time may be had from a letter which 
he wrote to his Aunt Mary, and which is included in Mr. 
Cabot’s biography of him. It is dated at Boston, April 16, 
1813, about six weeks before his tenth birthday : 


Dear Aunt:—I am much obliged to you for your kind letter. I mean 
now to give you an account of what I do commonly in one day, if that is 
what you meant by giving an account of one single day in my life: Fri- 
day, 9th, I choose for telling what I did. In the Morning I rose, as I 
commonly do, about five minutes before six. I then help Wm. in mak- 
ing the fire, after which I set the table for Prayers. I then call mamma 
about quarter after six. We spell as we did before you went away. I 
confess I often feel an angry passion start in one corner of my heart 
when one of my Brothers gets above me, which I think sometimes. they 
do by unfair means, after which we eat our breakfast; then I have from 
about quarter after seven till eight to play or read. I think I am rather 
inclined to the former. I then go to school, where I hope I can say I 
study more than I did a little while ago. I am in another book called 
Virgil, and our class are even with another which came to the Latin 
School one year before us. After attending this school I go to Mr. 
Webb’s private school, where I write and cipher. I go to this plate at 
eleven and stay till one o’clock. After this, when I come home I eat my 
dinner, and at two o’clock I resume my studies at the Latin School, 
where I do the same except in studying grammar. After I come home 
I do mamma her errands if she has any; then I bring in my wood to 
supply the breakfast room. I then have some time to play and eat my 
supper. After that we say our hymns or chapters, and then take our 
turns in reading Rollin as we did before you went. We retire to bed at 
different times. I go at a little after eight, and retire to my private 
devotions, and then close my eyes in sleep, and there ends the toils of 
the day. I hope you will send me an answer to this the first 
opportunity. and believe me, I remain your most dutiful Nephew, 


R. WALDO EMERSON 





God made all the creatures and gave them © 
Our love and our fear, 

To give sign,.we and they are his children, 
One family here.— Robert Browning 





Game of Feathers 


All being seated, everyone is set vigorously to wagging 
the hands. The leader proceeds somewhat after this 
fashion : “‘ Dog feathers ” (as dogs do not wear feathers the 
hands continue to wag). “Fish feathers, lion feathers, 
mouse feathers, bat feathers ’— : 

At this last, unless someone is watching, some of the 
hands may go down on the lap. In that case, the person 
whose hands go down first must become the new leader, 
because bats do not wear feathers. But if no one is caught, 
the original leader continues. 

‘* Lynx feathers, squirrel feathers, ourang outang feathers, 
eel feathers, robin feathers. At this last, all of the wagging 
hands must fly down to the lap, at once being raised again, 
however, and keeping on wagging. This is because robins 
have feathers. If any pair of hands have failed to do this 

‘honor to the feathers, the owner of that pair must become 
the new leader, and strive in turn to catch the rest. 

From this illustration the principle of the game will easily 
be seen. It is a good game to familiarize the children with 
the names of different animals, and if “fur,” “scales,” 
‘‘hair;” and so on, be substituted for “feathers” occasion- 
ally, quite a range of natural history might be covered. 

—A. R. W.in Golden Rule 
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A Sociable Thanksgiving Dinner 
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Ways I Have Tried 


CHRISTINA Mount, Training School, Hoboken, N. J. 


Drills in Arithmetic 


ID you ever put the multiplication tables and the 
difficult combinations in addition on cards, and use 
them as the perception cards are used in reading? 
Five minutes, working rapidly, will review all the 
difficult steps. Do not waste time reviewing 2 X 2 that 
might be more profitably spent on 11 X 12. Do not have 
the arrangement of cards the same. Have some 11 X 12; 
others 11 XK ? = 110; 121 = ? X 11. Review fractions 
in the same way, as: 6 = $? 4(36) =? 

I have large cards that I hold up rapidly, calling on 
different pupils for the answer, and small ones for the chil- 
dren. These last I place on the desk, face down. At a 
given signal, they turn over the cards and give the answer, 
or read the question and call on another child for the result. 
Then I have slips of cardboard having concrete problems in 
the fundamental rules written upon them; these are dis- 
tributed, about ten at a lesson. The pupils read the prob- 
lems and analyze them, or they give the analysis and call 
upon another for the answer. Sometimes they write the 
statement on the board and one pupil analyzes while another 
constructs the problem. 


Sustaining Interest During the Writing Period 


There was a time when the writing period was looked 
upon as a breathing spell for the teacher. She gave her 
imperial commands from the chair, which she usually occu- 
pied during the entire period. It was a rare thing for her 
to make a personal inspection of the writing of her pupils. 
They usually wrote a word or a line at a time, and woe be 
to the culprit who dared to proceed to the second line until 
directed to do so. 

This was the time when the teacher.laid great stress upon 
voluntary attention. Interest was an unknown factor, and 
laborious effort was everything. The receptive and 
reproductive faculties were cultivated to the exclusion of the 
others. Constructive imagination was utterly neglected. 

The teacher seemed to overlook the fact that childhood is 
the period of activity, and the little children committed 
to her care lived in their own little world, called imagina- 
tion. 

Childhood is the period when everything is invested with 
life. They personify every inanimate thing, as, flowers, 
stones, and trees. There is no limit to the flights of their 
imagination. At one time they personify Mother Goose, 


and go sailing to the moon on a broom-stick, or masquerad- . 


ing up and down the streets as soldiers or Indians. What 
little girl has not lived in her little kingdom of imagination? 
What little girl has not played house and set her table for a 
great doll party with bits of broken dishes? What little girl 
has not talked to her doll in good, motherly fashion and 
scolded it for some imaginary misbehavior? 

It is the spirit of the new education to use these activities 
as a means toan end. Children delight to ramble through 
the fields of imaginative literature, and why not extend this 
same principle to the writing period ? 

One of my most successful methods of arousing and sus- 
taining interest during the writing lesson, is to personify the 
letters — giving them life, making appeal to the fancy or 
imagination of the children. 

(The meaning, in the personification of these letters, becomes more. 
apparent in writing than in print.) 

a a frog. 

5, w are beggars, because they always hold out their 
hands. 

¢ apiece of the moon. 

@ aman with a bag. 

¢,/ a little boy and his big brother who like to turn 
somersaults. 

J alittle boy going to school. 


‘(A tiny hat on the head, and lines added for feet). 


am 


£,J,¥,% babies in long clothes. 

h,k high-backed chairs. 

2 a kindergarten child with a ball. 

m,m mountains. Or, the hills that the children slide 
down on their sleds. 

o apocket. See that you pull the string hard, so that 
the pennies will not fall out. 

p a post with a letter box. 

g a trapeze performer. 

_¥,s twins. Just tall enough to look over the window- 
sill (the line). 

¢ little boy with a broad collar. Be careful that you get 
it around his neck. Sometimes we forget and put it on top 
of his head for a hat, instead of a collar. 

“uz a swing between two posts. 

v a jumping rope. 

x what father uses when he saws wood. (A saw buck.) 


The same principle may be applied to teaching the 

punctuation marks and the signs in arithmetic. 
‘., isa ball. 

, isa boy sitting on a bridge, with his feet hanging over. 

? some one has very aptly remarked is like an ear. 

= the car tracks. 

+ two balls and a bat. 

These are only a few suggestions, but a little thought will 
furnish any teacher with a number of illustrations along this 
line. 

How I Use Cut Up Stories 


Only the good readers, or those who show improvement, 
have the privilege of reading these stories. 

After the story has been distributed,* the pupils read it 
over carefully, then step to the board and write the difficult 
words. I generally help them to pronounce by using dia- 
critical marks. If they are unable to pronounce even with 
this assistance, I call on some member of the class. The 
reason I do not give them much time, is because I do not 
wish to keep the class waiting. They lose interest. After 
each word has been pronounced, I call for the meaning. 
When all the words have been mastered, each child reads 
according to number. The story being finished, we talk it 
over; or the children who have read call on the listeners to 
reproduce ; or the listeners call on the readers‘to give their 
own paragraph. Sometimes, if the story is short, we have a 
written reproduction. Sometimes I number the pupils, giv- 
ing as many numbers as there are paragraphs in the 
story. 

Number One reads the paragraph. All the children hav- 
ing Number One write the reproduction of that particular 
paragraph. Then Number Two, and so on until the story 
is finished. 

Sometimes we exchange these written paragraphs and talk 
over the mistakes. Sometimes I look over them and return 
those which are in need of correction. I do not make the 
corrections, or even point out the mistakes. They must 
find them for themselves. At first, very few corrections are 
made, but as time goes on, they become very expert in find- 
ing and making their own corrections. And before the end 
of the term the mistakes become fewer and fewer. 

Sometimes I require the readers to read the paragraph 
silently, and give the substance to the class. 

Sometimes each child receives a paragraph to put into 
their own words for busy work. These-paragraphs are to be 
reproduced in writing. 

We only have time for this work once a week, but I 
always require a brief reproduction of the old before I give 
out the new. 

¢ * Is it ever wise to select the difficult words for spelling, after the 
paragraphs have been distributed? Should not all this be done before 


distribution, and thus hold the attention better? A story is not a spelling 
lesson.—THE EpiTor.) 





Make a living, but remember there is one thing better than 


making a living—making a life.—W. Z. Russell 





We must sail, and not drift, nor lie at anchor.— Holmes 


a * 
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Food 


I Go a- Visiting 
FLORENCE M. HAMLIN , 
ID you ever happen, in your school visiting days, to 
arrive at your destination just a trifle earlier than 


you intended? Such a fate was mine one day. The 
cars were a few minutes ahead of time, so that my 


_ arrival at Miss Clark’s room was simultaneous with the ring- 


ing of the “second bell.”” My welcome was most cordial, 
and I noticed that the children received just as cordial a 
one as they entered “ with shining morning faces ”’ (to mis- 
quote Shakespeare), “going willingly to school.” Each 
child, after speaking some word of greeting, went quietly to 
a drawer in Miss Clark’s desk to get his paper for his morn- 
ing work. Several children came in together, one holding a 
tiny box in his hand, preceded by a herald, who announced, 
“© Miss Clark, just see what Harold’s got!” 

“Such a beauty butterfly !”’ 

“Will ours be like that when it comes out?” 

Miss Clark’s admiration fully equalled that of the children. 

‘Ours will be even lovelier than this, but this 7s a beauty. 
Where did it come from, Harold?” 

“‘Oh, my papa’s got lots and he said I might give this to 
you, because you like bugs and things.” 

Being duly thanked, Harold proudly bore his prize to the 
low book-case and placed it carefully on the shelf. 

Presently the “last bell” rang and fifty pairs of hands 
were folded, without a word or look from Miss Clark. She 
stepped quietly to her desk and taking up her Bible, which I 
noticed was not the usual mournfully bound volume, but one 
with a soft brown leather cover, pleasant just to look at. 
To my surprise, teacher and children, in unison, repeated : 
“Consider the ravens, for they neither sow nor reap: which 
have neither storehouse nor barn and God feedeth them.” 

The children seemed so small, just barely five, most of 
them, yet they repeated this passage as though they under- 
stood what they were saying, and as Miss Clark gently closed 
the Bible every little head was bowed, and every little voice 
repeated: “ Dear Father, help us all the day in our work 
and in our play. Amen.” And then, like birds, their voices 
rose in the old, old ‘“‘ Doxology ” : 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above ye heavenly throng, 
Praise God, the Father, in your song. 


It was so simply beautiful, more so than one can imagine ' 
who has never heard little childish voices raised in the song 
of our forefathers. 

Then followed some songs, and a memory gem or two, 
after which the routine work began, but “ that is another 
story.” 

The morning was all too short, and at its close I accepted 
Miss Clark’s invitation to lunch, as she assured me the 
larder always held enough for one more. I was anxious to 
find out more in regard to her plan for devotional exercises, 
and she readily answered my questions. 

Her plan was laid out for each month, some suggestive 
selections from various portions of the Bible being chosen. 
I was allowed the privilege of copying them. 

For January, as befitted the season, either Psalm cxLvu, 
16: 


He giveth snow like wool. He scattereth the hoar frost like ashes; 
or Psalm xxIll, 1: 

The Lord is my shepherd. I shall not want. 

-For February was chosen Matthew v, 8: 

Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God. 

Psalm LXVIl, 5 : 

Let the people praise Thee, O God, let all the people praise Thee. 


Psalm xix, I: 


The heavens declare the glory of God: and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. 


For March the whole of Psalm c, also Matthew v, 8, 9: 
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eae are the peacemakers for they shall be called the children of | 


In teaching this Beatitude Miss Clark said, “ ‘ Peace- 
makers’ should be explained, for, on asking one day for the 
significance of the words, was informed that ‘ piece-makers 
were dressmakers.’ ”’ 

In April comes the joyful Canticle u, 11-13: 


For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

The flowers appear on the earth and the time of singing of birds is 
come and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

The fig tree putteth forth her green figs and the vines with the tender 
grapes give a good smell, 

For May the first and second commandments, Mark xn, 
31 and 32. - 

The choice for June was Matthew v, 16: 


Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in Heaven. 


In September use was made of either I Kings m, 8 and 9: 


For I am but a little child. I know not how to go out or come in. 
Give thy servant an understanding heart, 


or Colossians I, 20: 


Children obey your parents in all things: for this is well pleasing to 
the Lord. 

October bringing the suggestion of approaching harvest, 
the children had learned Psalm Lxv, 13: 


The pastures are clothed with flocks: the valleys also are coveted over 
with corn: they shout for joy, they also sing. 

November being the time of my visit, the selection 
referred to above, Luke xn, 24, had been learned, and was 
soon to be followed by John 1v, 35: 

Lift up your eyes and look on the fields for they ate white already to 
harvest. 

The Christmas spirit prevailed during December and the 
spirit of giving, not getting, was delicately inculcated from 
Acts XX, 35. 


Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 


For two weeks preceding the day of days, Miss Clark read 


‘Luke 1, 7-18, each morning, and the interest did not appear 


less on the last morning than on the first. 

Like “‘ Sweet Cicely’s” boy, I asked “Why?” and found 
that Miss Clark believed that the Bible held a store of 
memory gems of unsurpassed value and children could not 
begin too young to be taught the beauties of its noble liter- 
ature and the high standard it teaches. Many times chil- 
dren have said to her on Monday morning, “ Our minister 
read that yesterday.” It helped the growth of the child’s 
moral nature more than we can realize. 

“But you don’t have the children repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer,” I said. 

“No, not yet. They are not ready for it. I heard 
extracts once from a set of papers, written by fifth grade 
pupils, which were a revelation to me of how little meaning 
many phrases of the Lord’s Prayer have to the childish mind. 
The class were asked to write the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
jumble of meaningless words was appalling. Who was to 
blame? I confess we first grade teachers must have been, 
partially, for afterward I listened carefully to my own class 
and heard such things as this: 

“« Harold be thy name.’ 

«*¢ Give us our tresses.’ 

“« Christ’s is the glory.’ 

«Dine in the kingdom.’ 

“I decided simplicity was best for little ones, so we use 
just the simplest prayer and verses all can understand. 

“«The Doxology’? My reason for not teaching the 
Othodox word is, that in a public school, where Jew and 
Gentile meet on common ground, we must be careful not to 
offend.” 





Not the good thing we accomplish, but the better thing we plan, 
Not achievement, but ideal, is the measure of a man. 
—Samuel V. Cole 
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An Old-Fashioned Story 


(The following story is taken from “ Little Pilgrims at Plymouth,” * a 
charming book for the children in November. The phraseology of the 
story, as given here, differs somewhat from the book, as it has been con- 
densed and adapted for school reading and story telling, but I trust the 
flavor has not been lost.— THe Epiror.) 


WILL tell you a true story about my grandmother’s 

young days,” Uncle Tom said one day when the chil- 

dren were teasing him for a story. Uncle Tom was a 

great story teller. “She told me this when she was 
in her ninety-fourth year. ‘But we must not think of her as 
old while I tell this story, but as a young girl — Molly — 
with sunny eyes and a face free from care. 

“* Molly had a good education for her day, for girls didn’t 
go to college then. They talked about ‘schooling girls’ at 
a Plymouth town meeting, and whether the state ought to 
pay the expense of their going to school just as it paid for 
the boys. After talking it over, it was decided that they 
should have one hour of school after the boys had got 
through. One man said he didn’t want a woman looking 
over his shoulder when he was writing and telling him how 
to spell. 

“But Molly learned to read and to spell and learned 
arithmetic as far as the rule of three and a little geography, 
and, greatest of all, a little English grammar! She could 
tell the moods and tenses, the nouns and pronouns, and 
knew a conjunction when she saw it. Not many girls could 
do that in those days. Her fame spread far and wide and 
Captain Israel Holmes came up and asked her to go to 
Manomet and teach the district school. He offered her a 
large sum for those days—one dollar a week and board 
round. 

“The journey had to be made on horseback, and although 
it was only twenty miles it seemed so far in those days that 
her parents might not hear from her all summer ; so they 
were not very anxious for her to go. And then she was so 
full of fun! Would she be able to conduct herself with 
propriety so far from home? 

‘But Molly was anxious to go, and so, one Saturday 
morning Captain Israel and his wife started on their journey. 
His wife rode on a pillion behind him, both on one horse, 
- Molly on a second horse with her luggage behind her — 
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not a very great wardrobe, petticoats and short-gowns for 
every day and a white dimity for Sundays. 

“Grandmother Molly told us that her teaching school 
that summer was a great success. On Saturday she taught 
the children their Catechism from the old New England 
Primer. Did you ever see one? Did you ever hear 

“In Adam’s Fall, 
We sinned all? 

“T have the very little copy out of which Molly learned 
her Catechism. 

“ At the close of the sixteen weeks Molly received sixteen 
silver dollars. Then she started for home alone. The 
Captain’s wife was ill and Molly could not be persuaded to 
wait for them to go with her. She was a direct descendant 
of the Pilgrims and was a brave and-fearless woman, ‘What 
was there to be afraid of?’ she asked; ‘woodchucks or 
squirrels?’ The Indians had become tame and she had had 
three little Indian children in her school all summer. And 
then her horse, Baal! He was so swift he could take her 
away from anything but a whirlwind. This was the way she 
answered Captain Israel when he begged her to wait till he 
could go with her. 

“So one October morning Molly started alone for the 
twenty-mile ride home. Baal was a fiery creature, but he 
was gentle to Molly and would come to her call anywhere. 
The day was fine, the sky was blue —the kind of blue that 
is the most beautiful in the world. The harvest was only 
partially gathered in, and great heaps of golden pumpkins 
lay in the fields and corners of the dooryards, and piles of 
red and yellow apples were in the trees in the orchards. 
The corn-husking was going on and Molly could see the 
huskers at their work when the great barn doors were flung 
open. The golden-rod and the purple asters bloomed all 
along the roadside just as they do for us. There were 
blackberry vines and burdocks and wild rose hips and soft 
winged seeds all ready to go sailing away, just as there were 
last October. The air was full of delicious scents of fruit 
and the fresh, cool sea breeze came in in a long sweep across 
the cape from the Atlantic. 

“ Molly rode along slowly, enjoying everything and nod- 
ding to the huskers in the barn, the women at their kitchen 
doors, and to the children who were out with their baskets 
and pails for their beechnuts and plums. Now she had 
come to the woods, a stretch of eight miles. The trees 
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were in their glory and the hickories beside the road seemed 
to flood the earth with a golden radiance. The sumachs 
blazed and here and there was a purple ash, and the fringed 
gentian lifted its heavenly blue in one open glade. In the 
pine woods Baal’s footfalls fell silently upon the mats of 
brown needles. 

“After Molly had gone three miles out of the eight and 
was in the denser part of the wood, suddenly a man darted 
from a thicket and caught at Baal’s bridle! ‘The horse 
shied, gave one great bound and was off— Molly holding. 
firmly the reins—her Pilgrim blood was up and, every 
faculty on the alert. As Baal sprang she had caught sight 
of a horse in the thicket and knew in a moment that the 
man would follow —and there were five miles between her 
and safety! She thought of the sixteen dollars in her 
saddle-bags — ¢hat was what he wanted. She first thought 
she would throw the money to him and escape. But it 
seemed cowardly to lose her whole summer’s work after this. 
fashion and she determined to keep it and dash on as fast 
as her horse could carry her. 

«*¢Go on! on Baal! and we'll see who will win!’ she said. 

“She heard the quick coming footsteps of the horse 
behind and she put Baal to his utmost speed. She knew he 
was fast and willing and she resolved to trust him. She 
encouraged him, she caressed him with words he understood. 
He pricked up his ears and sped like the wind. The foot- 
steps behind could be plainly heard, but they did not gain 
upon her. 

“Suddenly her heart stood still, for she felt her saddle 
slipping under her. What cou/d she do? She must jump 
off and tighten the girth. There was no other way. She 
jumped to the ground, drew the buckles tightly with hands 
that did not tremble though she heard the pursuing steps 
coming nearer every moment. The danger acted like a 
stimulant as it does when a man is in the thick of the battle. 
All the courage of Molly’s Pilgrim ancestry was roused 
within her. After tightening the straps, she sprang lightly to 
her seat and was off like the wind. The pursuer had drawn 
nearer when she paused, but she would not yield. 

“The woods had begun to grow thinner by this time and 
glimpses of the open country could be seen far ahead. 
Just then a horseman suddenly came into view riding 
towards her. It was Jack, one of the boys from her old 
home-town. He was astonished to see Molly riding at such 
breakneck speed and drew one side so as not to be run over. 
Molly drew rein and rapidly explained the situation. 

‘Just then the highway man came up, saw Jack on horse- 
back, turned his horse and rode away as fast as he could. 
Jack shot a pistol into the air to let the man know what 
would happen if he should come back. Then Jack explained. 
He had been to Plymouth on business, heard that Molly 
was coming back that day and had ridden out to meet her. 
But Molly always declared that the good Baal would have 
carried her through all fight if help had not come. 

“So Jack and the little grandmother rode home through 
the Pilgrim land together. And, shall I tell you, that, in 
after years, Jack married the little Molly and became my own 
grandfather?” 





: Games 


FLORA ELMER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The following game can be used, with a few variations, 
in any one of the grades, and will be found helpful to fill in 
those five or ten minutes before recess, or some odd 
moments when a little recreation seems desirable. 

A child is chosen, who steps before the class, and says: 
“ T am thinking of an animal.” In succession each child in 
the room suggests an animal and is answered by the first 
child as the case may demand. 

The child who guesses the animal thought of by the 
leader, takes his place before the class. He, in turn, must 
think of something belonging to another class of objects: 
It is often amusing, as well as surprising, to learn a child’s 
mode of generalization. 

Sometimes the teacher must give some assistance to bring 
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about a new line of thought. Here are some of the things 
to think about in a Connecting Class : a bird, a flower, a tree, 
a number from 1-20, a number from 50-70, a color, a great 
man, a coin, a day, a month, a teacher in our school, a girl’s 
name, a boy’s name, a letter, a sound, an occupation, a tool, 
a cooking utensil, a song, a memory gem, a city, a fruit, a 
vegetable, etc. 

All answers must be given promptly, if child is not ready, 
he forfeits his chance at guessing. ; 


Second Grade 


I am thinking of solid, form, measure, something round 
like a sphere, shaped like a cube, shaped like a hemisphere, 
shaped like a cylinder, wild animal, wild flower, domestic 
animal, even number from 20-40, odd number from 30-50. 

When played in a Third Grade, bring in Geography. 

Think of a river in a city, a street, a ward, a public build- 
ing, man in public office, a park, a street-car line, any body 
of water or portion of land, a state, etc. 

Fourth Grade 


Country, Ocean, Peninsula, Lake, Strait, Isthmus, Island, 
Large River, Mountain Range, a River in home state, city, 
a neighboring state, a multiple of 6, etc. 


Fifth Grade 


Think of a great general, battle, year of a great battle, 
State on the Atlantic Coast, Pacific Coast, Gulf of Mexico, 
City on the Mississippi, etc. — 

Another amusing as well as instructive game is to let one 
child in the room hum the melody of a song while the rest 
tell the name of the song. To train the ear let several 
children step into the cloak-room, choose a child to hum.a 
well-known song and expect the children in the cloak room 
to tell name of child as well as name of song. 

















Come, Little Leaves 


“ Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day, 
“ Over the meadows with me and play. 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, 
For the summer is gone and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s low call, 
Down they came fluttering one and all. 
Over the fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 


Dancing and whirling the little leaves went ; 
Winter had called them and they were content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a coverlet over their heads.—Se/. 
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Through Highways and Across 
Lots III* 


Our Puritan Pilgrimage 


AGNEs VINTON LuTHER, Newark, N. fe 


HE delightful part of our pilgrimage was that it dis- 
covered itself. We were crossing Holland, being due 


in Germany at a given date, when we decided to 

steal a day at Rotterdam. We were always doing 
this, breaking our journey when the fancy seized us. In 
fact, not being handicapped by a settled route we zigzagged 
across Europe and our own trip became a series of surprises 
to us. Not expecting to stop in Holland we had not 
learned the money, provided ourselves with maps, nor even 
committed to memory a few of Ollendorf’s magic sentences. 
This will explain some of our brilliant experiences. 

Here we were with one day. Quaint little Holland! 
What should we see? Delfshaven, if we could, where the 
Pilgrims had set sail on their memorable journey to America. 

We started out and knowing no Dutch, simply went 
up to the first intelligent person we saw and said, “ Delfs- 
haven.” She pointed along the canal under a bridge where 
we found a large sign with the word “ Delfshaven”-and the 
hours of starting. As nothing was to be seen but the canal, 
we rightly supposed that it was a boat we were to take. By 
the time-table we had but a quarter of an hour to wait, so 
we hung around until a startling fact occurred tous. They 
use two kinds of time in Rotterdam, one “ town time ” and 
the other “railroad time, with the very slight (?) difference 


of an hour between them. Which was this? Our watches’ 


were train time and alas, this was the other. No use of 
waiting an hour and a quarter. We would go by train. 

Somebody who guessed at my meaning put us on board a 
street-car for the station. We had no idea what the fare 
was, so we took a handful of small change and held it 
open to the conductor who carefully selected one piece, 
holding it up so that all the passengers near us should see 
that he had not taker advantage of our ignorance, to which 
they solemnly nodded approval. 

Arriving at the station, I repeated my magic word 
‘* Delfshaven,” only to be greeted by a shake of the head 
and arespectful Dutch explanation which I could not under- 
stand. “Well then, Delft!” I knew that was a large town 
and the trains must run there. I could probably get to 
Delfshaven from there. But no, the honest ticket agent 
would not sell me a ticket for Delft when he knew I ought 
not to go there.. “No! no! Stoom-tram! Stoom-tram !” 
Not understanding this, I answered in one of my elaborate 
sentences, “ Pilgrims—Delfshaven—America.” He grew 
more and more excited, nodded and reiterated “ Stoom- 
tram,” and pointed out of the door. We had nothing to do 
but retire gracefully. 

Once out in the street we approached a police officer and 
said our new lesson, “Stoom-tram.”” He pointed down the 
road and we went. Our discouraged, perplexed faces made 
a courteous Holland gentleman offer assistance. He knew 
very little English. My father tried him in French, but we 
finally found German a common tongue. He explained that 
‘“« stoom-tram ” instead of being some kind of astone vehicle, 
was a street railway, the cars being drawn by an engine. 

Safely placed at last, we passed through Rotterdam, out 
into the open country and on toward our destination. 
Delfshaven is a tiny village at the entrance to the old canal 
connecting Delft and Leyden. The river Maas is Holland’s 
long sea harbor along which pass the largest vessels. It 
was to Delfshaven on the river Maas that the Speedwel/ 
came to take the little band of English Puritans to help 
found a new colony in America. We looked down the quaint 
canal leading to the open water, along which the Pilgrims 
had come from Leyden, and felt that it might have been but 
yesterday. On each side lay the canal.boats with the pic- 
turesque Dutch fishing boats near them. Many of these 
were bright with flowers showing them to be homes as well. 
One dear little Dutch maiden with golden hair gazed at us 
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from a deck near by. Around her.were the boxes of plants 
which her mother was tending, glancing up now and then at 
the strangers. We stood on thé bridge and looked along 
the peaceful water, framed with the quaint shipping and 
fringe of trees, and imagined the sad hearts that had traveled 
along it so long ago on their way to make a second venture 
into the unknown. 

On the left bank of the canal lay the street, where we 
could just see the Pilgrim church through the trees. Here 
the Pilgrims had assembled for their last service. It was 
closed, but we found the care-taker in a small adjoining 
house which was formerly the parsonage. Dear old soul, 
she tried her best to explain everything to these non-Dutch 
speaking travelers. We paid our “toegang” at so much 
“ per persoon”’ and entered the church. 

The building was a small one, the roof supported by pil- 
lars, and containing many of the old square pews. The 
pulpit, a very high one reached by stairs, is in the center 
some distance from the end. Back of the pulpit are long, 
straight, bench-like pews. In the large vestry room to the 
right we were shown the old communion service and several 
interesting Puritan pictures. Beautiful copies of the paint- 
ing, “ The Pilgrims’ First Service in America,” can be bought 
here in this old church of their last Holland service. The 
original was lost at sea some years ago when on its way to 
America. 

As we left we passed through the side door, out into the 
tiny garden beside the church where the bright flowers of 
to-day were lifting their heads from the same beds of two 
hundred years ago. To the low-ceilinged parsonage our 
kindly guide led us, where we rested for a moment, and I 
tucked carefully away the brilliant orange-colored blossom 
gathered from the tiny flower-bed. Farther on we came to 
the embarking place. The base of an old windmill fallen 
into decay made us wonder if it had been part of the scene 
upon which the Pilgrims gazed as they left the little village. 
How incomprehensible this departure must have been to the 
good Hollanders. They could not understand why, when 
the English colony had found refuge in Holland from the 
religious persecution of their own land, they should now be 
unhappy and anxious to go. But the few years which the 
English had spent in Holland had taught them that if their 
principles and customs were to be preserved they must seek 
another home. . Their children were growing up in the 
Dutch ways and the lax observance of the Sabbath troubled 
them greatly. And so this little company gathered there at 
Delfshaven, bidding goodbye to the sorrowing Dutch, leav- 
ing in their care the aged of their number soon to embark 
on a longer voyage. The Speedwel/, in which they hoped to 
reach America, lay waiting there to carry them to Plymouth, 
England, where she was to be joined by her sister ship, the 
Mayflower. Here in old Delfshaven to-day there must be 
the descendants of many of those who watched the departure 
of the Puritans. 

We left the quiet village in which we had heard no sound 
that afternoon but once when, with a clatter of little wooden 
shoes, two or three children came at full swing around the 
corner, only to stop and walk respectfully past the strangers 
who would have given anything for a little chat if only a 
common tongue could have been found. Two weeks later, 
and we entered the harbor of Plymouth, England, just as 
the sun was setting over the little church on the highland. 
Beautiful it must have seemed to the Delfshaven Pilgrims 
after their stormy voyage in the unseaworthy Speedwell. 

While waiting there for the tender in which a modern 
pilgrim was to join her party, there sailed by us one of the 
old-time ten-gun brigs. Picturesque but tiny she appeared 
beside the “liner.” Yet no larger than this-had been the 
Mayflower on which had been finally crowded the pas- 
sengers_of the Speedwell as well. There lingered long in 
the minds of the Puritans the kindness of the people of 
Plymouth during those trying days, so that it was no wonder 
that in grateful remembrance they named their new colony 
Plymouth. 

More than a -year after, we visited Plymouth, Mass., thus 
completing the story begun at Delfshaven. All the wonder- 
ful history of the little colony in this country meant so much 
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A little Swiss goat-herd. 


Pictures for blackboard to be used in connection witl 
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more to us for having seen the ground made sacred by their 
footsteps in the old world. Delfshaven—Old Plymouth— 
New Plymouth ; the cord that binds them has woven through 
it the red strand of undying devotion to principle which 
was the bulwark of the New Republic. 





| My Neighbor 
Dear Katherine: 


We have been separated for so long a time—just 
‘think, I have only seen you once since we left the old Nor- 
mal — that, were it not for our very faithful correspondence, 
I should not feel sure of your sympathy in the very trying 
case I am going to lay before you. However, we are so in 
‘touch with each other, that I know you will see the matter 
from my point of view and I rest assured that you will agree 
\I have a most aggravating neighbor. What sha// I do with 
er? 
| To begin with, as you know, I am a “ real good ” teacher. 
My children behave beautifully, never whisper, always 
** show off” for company, and go to the next grade well 
prepared. I have a very nice routine of work, and have 
not changed my methods for a number of years, the old 
ones work so well. I have been perfectly contented 
ind have not tried to be or do anything outside my ordinary 
*ustom—why should I, whea my school went well enough. 
*aydays and vacations have come and gone with gratifying 
egularity, and I was a happy woman until my neighbor 
ppeared on my school horizon and upset my quiet little 
orld. 

Miss F entered the lowest grade room, next door to 
1e, three years ago, unheralded and unsung—a quiet mouse 
f a woman with big brown eyes. Little did she indicate by 
er appearance in those first days her anarchistic tendencies, 
ut, frém the light of later experience, I realize her plans 
ere laid and her spirit was working. 

As the weeks went by, certain facts began to force them- 
‘Ives on my attention and the ideas roused by them 

stinately refused to be repressed. 

There seemed to be no use in stopping in my neighbor’s 
om for a comfortable little grumble at the ways of the 
powers that be,” because one was always met by some 

akly charitable excuse that really did throw a different 
ht on things, if it were not so much easier to look at the 

rk side. 

Then one was apt to be stirred from a state of placidity, 

used by the fact that John and Mary know all the tables, 

agitating and pernicious sentiments that from time 
time adorned my neighbor’s blackboards. I will simply 
ote one and you can judge by that their disquieting 
rdencies : 

“We must keep growing all the time in order to stay 

ere we are.” 

{ou can.well believe such a peculiar sentiment would dis- 

>» a contented pedagogue of years and experience. 

ifter some months of being confronted with varying 
tations of the same trend, I became so affected by. the 
ful influence that I was moved to place Browning’s 





“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s snivothness rough,” etc., 


secluded section of my boards, and I can truthfully say 
ve not had a self-satisfied day since.” 

ime and space are too short to recount all the dis- 
ing ways of my neighbor. Christmas Day brings for every 
of our teaching force a fragrant carnation with a very 
ial message. The quitt, frumpy teacher in the corner 
comes and goes without much notice from the rest of 
walked off for a trip to the woods; or at teachers’ 
tings she is called into the midst of us and referred to 
ictfully, until she sits up straighter and really seems to 
« she “ belongs.” 
» the morning the room of this neighbor of mine is a 
ezvous where for a moment we stop and exchange smiles 
greetings before business commences. I ask you— 
dn’t you feel obliged to struggle against the absurd 
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notion that you, yourself, might have found it a gracious 
pleasure to have helped replace armed neutrality by friendly 
relations ? 

She has hypnotized the children into the belief that she 
is adorable. They weep when they leave her, which is most 
trying to me who receive them, and reduces me to endeav- 
oring to piece on where she left off. -A request for her 
diagnosis of some bad boy brings forth, not accounts of his 
early crimes, but some overlooked fact of heredity, environ- 
ment, or physical defect, which makes me feel lacking in 
common sense, because I had not seen it for myself. No 
use for me now to make a class of the submerged tenth and 
flood it with busy work. They have been so individualized 
that they clamor for special attention and they “have to 
have it.” 

Again—how pestered I am with mothers! She positively 
courts their society. Little mothers’ meetings are very 
common in the next room, one group at a time, at which 
functions my neighbor parades in silk-lined skirts and serves 
refreshments with the air of the leader of a salon. (Which 
reminds me to tell you that she is a most extravagant little 
piece. My thrifty way of wearing last year’s shirt-waist and 
the skirt left over from my last but one outing suit, I have 
been foolish enough to think I must modify, I feel so 
shabby beside her dainty freshness. So you see here is 
another evil of my aggravating neighbor.) 

To return to the mothers. These symposiums lead 
to separate visits which even continue into my own room, 
althougt I have always maintained the “closed door” as 
far as practicable. 

And so it goes. When I am sure I have sounded all her 
depths, that no new turn can be taken, no new device 
shown, she breaks out in some different way, until I fear she 
is really inexhaustible. 

What shall I do with my neighbor? I will tell you, 
Katherine, what I am doing. Thanking God every day 
that such a fine, sweet woman is ennobling our ‘profession, 
and that she has shaken me out of a lethargy which bade 
fair to turn me into a Rip Van Winkle. In fact, as I look 
back on the almost forgotten enthusiasm of twenty years 


ago, I think I have emerged from one of Rip’s soundest 
naps. 


Your awakened friend, 
Mary. 





Mayflower—Scissors’ cutting —M. H. B. 





April in November 


*Tis April in November, 
If you will make it so, 

Or Maytime in December, 
Despite the falling snow, 

If only you'll remember 
Your smiles make roses blow. 


*Tis spring in autumn weather, 
If you will sing all day, 

And smiles and songs together 
Turn winter into May; 

The snow will be like heather, 
If only you are gay.-—Sel, 
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Stories of the Rhine Country III 


The Heinzelmannchen 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


ONG ago, when fairies were as thick as flowers, when 
wishes came to pass almost as soon as they were 
made, and when all manner of wonderful things 
happened day and night, there lived in the Rhine 

Country a race of tiny beings called the Heinzelmannchen. 
During the day they could never be seen. Whether they 
lived in crevices of the rocks, or in the bed of the Rhine 
itself no one can say. They might have hidden away in 
flower-cups or sea-shells, they were so airily fairily made. 














When the darkness came, when all was still save for the 
murmur of the river under the stars, the Heinzelmannchen 
visited the towns and villages of the Rhine Country. 

Wonderful were the tasks these tiny beings performed. 
They gathered purple grapes and piled them in vats ready 
for wine-making. ‘They threshed the ripe grain and stored 


it with great care. Wherever they went, the Heinzelmann- 
chen finished the work begun by mortals. 

The city of Cologne was specially watched over and 
cared for by the Heinzelmannchen. Unseen they crept 
into the houses and shops. They found the baker’s bread 
rising on the table. They kneaded it and baked it. * They 
ground the miller’s corn and put the flour into sacks. They 
spun the flax. And well the people of Cologne knew that 
should one of the tiny folk be discovered at his work, the 
whole race would leave the town never to return. 

In Cologne, there lived a tailor. All day long, he cut 
and fitted and sewed. Often at night he left unfinished 
garments on his table. And whenever he did so, in the 
morning he found a pile of finished garments, neatly made 
and pressed and folded. Well the good tailor knew whose 
tiny hands did his work. And he was content to let the 
Heinzelmannchen come and go unseen. 

But the tailor’s wife was an inquisitive body. She wanted 
to see the little people at their work. Could their bits of 
hands use the great shears and irons? Did they bring tiny 
tools with them? Or could they work without tools? The 
more she thought about the matter, the more anxious she 
became to see them. Surely, she could peep once, and 
they, would never know. 

But how could she wake? She was a sound sleeper. The 
little feet and hands of the Heinzelmannchen made no noise 
whatever. At last a plan came to her. She took some 
dried peas and scattered them all over the floor. Then she 
went to bed and was soon sound asleep. 
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Meanwhile all grew dark and still along the banks of the 
Rhine. Hard working mortals slept. And out from their 
hiding places came the Heinzelmannchen ready to do their 
deeds of kindness. 

They tripped lightly through the silent streets of Cologne; 
Into this house and that they stole. They baked dozens of 
crisp brown loaves for the busy baker. They swept and 
dusted all the rooms of a tired housewife. And at last they 
came to the house of the tailor. 

In they went. They climbed upon the great table, 
They threaded their needles and set to work upon the pile 
of unfinished garments. An iron was needed to press a 
seam. Several of the Heinzelmannchen sprang to their 
feet to get it. 


Snap, snap, snap, went the dried peas. The little folk 
There was a crash of heavy shears on the - 


tripped and fell. 
bare floor —a clatter of tongs — the heavy fall of a flatiron, 
Peas snapped and cracked on all sides. 

The tailor’s wife awoke. She rushed to the door. At 
last she had a glimpse of the frightened Heinzelmannchen, 

Their bright eyes soon spied her. They knew at once 
that it was she who had scattered peas on the floor to trap 
them. They were so angry that they left the house and the 
town. 

Nevermore have the Heinzelmannchen been seen in the 
town of Cologne. Tailors, bakers, millers, and all the work- 
ing people must do their tasks alone. And all because, so 
the peasants say, of that ill-fated night long ago, when the 
kind hearted little folk were so unkindly treated. 


The Monkey as Nurse 


The beautiful castle of Dhaun is now only a mass of ruins, 
But once, long ago, there was a strange carving over the 
gateway. It was a picture of a monkey amusing a baby with 
an apple. 

This is the story of the clever monkey which is $till told 
in the Rhine Country. 

In the castle of Dhaun there was great sorrow. The wife 
of the noble Rheingraf was dead. Only a tiny babe was 
left to comfort the sad father. fs 

The brightest room in the house became the nursery. A 
faithful old woman was chosen to care for the tiny boy. 
Everything possible was done to make him well and strong. 
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** In his arms was the baby ” 


For he was ‘heir to an immense fortune and an honored 
name. 

Day by day, the motherless child grew strong and rosy 
and happy. He was like a sunbeam in the gray old castle. 
And he was the joy and pride of his stern father’s heart. 

In the castle, there was someone else who loved the baby. 
This was a large monkey. He was allowed to go wherever 
he liked about the house. Often he went into the nursery. 


He sat gravely by and watched the nurse care for the baby. 
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He liked to’see the baby stretch out his fat, dimpled hands 
for a bright ball which the nurse held toward him. Best of 
all, he liked to watch the nurse while she rocked the baby 
and crooned to him old songs of the Rhine. 

One day, as usual, the nurse put the child to sleep. She 
laid him in his tiny bed. Then she sat down near by and 
was, as usual, soon sound asleep. 

Suddenly she awoke. She glanced toward the cradle. 
There was no golden head on the pillow —no little form 
under the blankets. She started up in horror and searched 
the room. She remembered all the terrible tales she had 
ever heard of children who were stolen. Surely, she 
thought, children gypsies had come in and taken the child 
away. 

- angry her master would be. She wrung her hands 
and wept. She dared not face him. So she ran from the 
castle and hid herself away in the thick woods. 

As she crouched in the bushes suddenly she heard a 
strange sound. She crept to an open space.| She peered 
cautiously through the leaves.. There, not far away, sitting 
on the moss was the monkey. In his arms was the baby 
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dark. The monkey’s face was strange. 
cry. The monkey caught him up. He rocked him back 
and forth. He petted him and soothed him just as the 
nurse had done. When the baby was quiet, the monkey 
laid him gently down on the soft moss, 





himself, cooing and crowing at a red apple which the 
monkey held toward him. 


) 


But soon the little one grew frightened. The woods were 
The child began to 


He sat down near 
by and was soon asleep. 

The nurse sprang from her hiding place. She ran quietly 
across the moss. She caught the child to her breast. Then 
she hurried back to the castle. 

At the castle all was confusion. The nurse and the child 
had been missed. Everyone was searching for them. 

The nurse laid the child in his father’s arms. With many 
tears she told the story. The father was so glad to hold the 
little one safe and sound, and so pleased by the monkey’s 
cleverness, that he had the engraving, of which I told you, 
placed over the gate in mémory of the event. 

Ever since that time, there has been the figure of a mon- 
key on the shield of the noble family of Rheingraf. 









































‘* They climbed upon the great tables. They threaded their needles and set to work.” 





A Hundred Years Ago 


A hundred years ago, my dear, 

The air was just as fresh and clear 

As sweet-toned birds which now we hear, 
A hundred ‘years ago. 

Oh, then the children were so dear 

And just as naughty, too,'I fear! 

But coats and gowns were strangely queer, 
A hundred years ago. 


A hundred years ago to-day 
What do you think they liked to play, 
** Hide-and-go-seek ” or *‘ pull away?” 
And did they fishing go? 
Or did they willingly obey, 
When raindrops fell and skies were gray, 
If in-doors they were told to stay, 
A hundred years ago? 


A hundred years ago, ’tis true, 
Seems very far away to you. 
But sands of time are slipping through 
As our years come and go. 
And soon beneath these skies of blue, 
Dear little children much like you, 
Will wonder what you used to do 
A hundred years ago.—Sel. 





The First Landing 


The Pilgrims are supposed, in popular thought, to have 
made their first landing at Plymouth. Plymouth Rock is 
commonly regarded as the Pilgrims’ first footing on New 
England soil. 
Provincetown Harbor that the Pilgrims first found shelter for 
the Mayflower. It was not on Plymouth Rock, but on the 
shore of Cape Cod that they first set foot. It was here that 
they first met the Indians ; here they obtained the corn that 


s 


In truth, however, it was in the waters of 


later on they carried across the bay to Plymouth. It was at 
Provincetown that the first birth in the little colony 
occurred ; and the sound of the December surf that lulled 
Peregrine White to sleep, was not borne up from the lower 
beaches at Plymouth, but across the narrow Cape from the 
great sea whose perils they had just escaped. It was here 
that the first four deaths occurred, among them the drown- 
ing of the wife of William Bradford, afterward Governor. 
More than all, it was at Provincetown and not at Plymouth 
that the Pilgrims framed and signed their immortal Compact 
—one of the great charter documents of civic liberty by 
law. 

It is fitting, then, that the round hill in the centre of this 
old town, whose name suggests its history, should mark for 
all the world’s view a place where a true beacon was 
kindled. No brighter light ever shone in a dark place than 
that of the principles of the Pilgrim’s Compact. Plymouth 
must always be sacred ground, not as “ the place where first 
they trod,” but as the scene of the settled life of the colony, 
of its sufferings, of its resolute steadfastness to the ideal that 
had guided them across the sea, and as the centre from 
which a thousand lines of influence and directer effect have 
led into the broad life of our later Commonwealth and of 
the nation ; but if we are to make places memorial of great 
beginnings and of pregnant deeds we should do wrong to 
leave Provincetown unmarked.—Se/. . 





A Beautiful Thing 


“Friendship is a beautiful and changeless thing,” said the 
chairman of the school board. ‘‘I hope you will all cultivate 
and practice true.friendship toward one another, children, and 
read the stories of the great friendships of sacred and pro- 
fane history. Take the lives of David and Jonathan, Damon 
and Pythias, and Scylla and Charybdis for your patterns, my 
young friends, and you cannot go amiss,” 
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November: Construction Work 


- ANNE Pavey, Chicago, Ill. 
(All rights reserved) , 


HE work of the Thanksgiving month begins with th 
story of the Pilgrims. The impression of long, 
long ago, with its customs so different from ours, 
must be made. Lead pupils to picture those people 

as they lived in the land they loved, but unhappy because 
they were misunderstood and mistreated by the king’s 
people. Have a great many pictures and dolls dressed as 
Pilgrim men and women. 

As the story proceeds, the construction work, here sug- 


lbindmill Potting. 
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Fig. 1 





combines the qualities needed and is of a light brown shade, 
which is more suggestive of wood than white draw; 

paper is. Accuracy in folding and cutting, and carefyj 
pasting, will insure good results. The work, as outlined for 


this month, must be preceded by many lessons along the 


same line. Nearly everything is 
made from a square or oblong, 
folded into sixteen equal parts. 
Pupils must be familiar with a 
number of terms, such as diam- | 
eter, diagonal, center crease, 
side crease, cut edge, folded 
edge, and lap. 

The lap in children’s 
work should be at 
least three-eighths of 
an inch in width. In 
the drawings given, 
the. firm lines will 
represent edges and 
cuts, the dotted lines, 
creases. 

Everything except 
candlestick and Pil- 
grim hat is made by : 
folding either a Fig. 7 
square or an oblong into sixteen equal parts. In 
some of the patterns a part of the original piece 
is cut away before cutting the pattern. ‘This is 

¢ so in the table, cradle, chairs, top of windmill 
and chimney for fireplace. 
In addition to the furniture made by the chil- 
- dren, have as many representations of the old- 
fashioned things as possible. A tall clock, 
pewter dishes, a little spinning wheel, hour glass, 
churn, etc., add to the interest and aid in the 
sense impressions of the children. When tell- 


Anchor 
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Fig 2 




















Fig. 3 Ds 
gested, can be done. In connection with 
the sojourn in Holland, make the windmill. 
The sailing of the Mayflower can be repre- 
sented in a poster, for which Primary Epu- 
CATION gave excellent hints last. fall. 





ing of some of the occupations of the Pilgrim 
mothers, illustrate by some simple devices. 
Spin a thread on the spinning wheel ; do some 
weaving — there are several simple means for 
doing it. With a little mold make some tiny 
candles for the Pilgrim house. Braid strips of 
cloth and sew into rugs. 

The furniture is planned on the scale of an 
inch toa foot. If the dolls are about five and 
one-half inches, the proportions will be about 
right. 

The day before Thanksgiving is well spent if 








When relating the arrival of the two little 
strangers on board the Mayflower during 
its first voyage, make the cradle. The children may want to 
make two—one each for Oceanic and Peregrine — and have 
miniature representations of the babies. 

Make anchor and chain when telling of the landing. To 
fix the idea of the rude log houses in which the Pilgrims 
first lived, have pupils construct 


Fig. 4 


the story of the Pilgrims is acted out, the boys 
representing the fathers, by wearing hats, collars, 
and cuffs, the girls being the mothers, in kerchiefs, cuffs, bor- 
nets, and white aprons. 
The part of the tithing-man, with his rabbit’s-foot and 
squirrel’s-tail rod and his hourly duty of reversing the 
hour-glass, is a favorite: rdle. 


little houses of toothpicks — the Fatt for Cadbe. 


common wooden ones—fastening 
them with glue and filling in the 





chinks with kindergarten clay. 
Pass quickly over the first 
years with their hardships, and } 
give pupils a glimpse of the better 
homes of the Pilgrims, and in : 
connection with this part of the F\a- > -7J~ "7 OOO 
story, make the various articles 
of furniture suggested. If a little 
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house of some kind is made into 
which to* put the furniture, the 
enthusiasm of the children knows no bounds. Always choose 
the best article made in class for the house. The one 
made by the teacher can be given in exchange. 

The material needed for this work is inexpensive. Library 
paste, a bundle of kindergarten splints (one thousand for 
five cents), and a paper which can be easily folded, are all 
that is necessary. Japanese manila paper is excellent, as it 


Fig. 5 Fig. 6 


Directions for Windmill 


For lower part of windmill, which is a square pyramid, 
take paper 7 x 7% inches. Fold the 3 back for dap. Fold 
lapped edge, B—C, and edge adjacent to it, A — B, to the 
diagonal, B— D. Close pattern on diagonal, as in Fig. 2. 
Trim lap at apex. Place point on short folded edge at A, 
7 inches from B. Cut from A to end of lapped edge, C. 
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Paste to form pyramid. ‘About an inch of the apex may be 
cut off when putting on the top. The top of the windmill is 
a little square house, made from a 5-inch square, folded into 
sixteen squares, and having one row of squares cut away. 
The remaining portion is cut as in Fig. 3. 
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Crown of Pilgrim Hat 


is pattern for rockers, which 
are fastened to bottom of 
cradle by means of lap and 
braces with strips of paper. 

Make anchor and chain of 
black paper, to represent iron. 







































































Draw half an anchor on 
Fars pl ace Fattaw, center crease of square, as 
T in Fig. 7. 
; The Fireplace 
, ' The fireplace requires two 
Sl Raa Wertetas rake Stich they: f | oblongs 9 x 12 inches and one 
' : 3x7 inches. For fireplace 
' ; : a if ' part, fold intosixteen parts and Fig. 4 
fo . 4 cut as in Fig. 8. Paste as for 
fi = a 4 , t oblong box, folding a, a in for opening in fireplace. Laps 
. A PEs hee aoe. ' 4, d are used to fasten fireplace to wall of house. 
; . o- ’ ; ' A little crane and kettle made of black paper add to 
} ae on } appearance. For the chimney, fold oblong, short edge to 
atten lrg ore short edge, short edges to middle crease. Cut away one 
' : oblong except lap D in Fig. 9. Fold back lap. Fold 
' ; : lapped edge C—C to B—B. Fold other short edge to 
| } A—A. Paste short edge over lap. After chimney is 
: ; formed, cut for laps, as in Fig. 10. Fasten oblong 3x7 
Fig. 8 inches for shelf on fireplace. Paste chimney on top. 
Pattern for Chair 
A ( B c 1 1 
l | . 
l a + ' 6: 
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A C ig. 12 
Fig. 9 3 sf Fig. 10 


@’, and & over 4’. The points C lap over each other. 
Fasten top to pyramid part. Cut a 5-inch square as in Fig. 
4 and paste alternate corners over center of square to form 
the mill, which is fastened to top by pasting, or by using a 
long pin. 


Pattern for Table 


The Table 


The table is made from oblong 8 x 10 inches, folded into 
sixteen parts. Cut away portions of oblongs on two long 
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The Cradle 


The cradle requires an oblong 5 x 10 inches, folded into 
sixteen parts, and having one row of oblongs from a long 
side cut away. Fold and cut, as shown in Fig. 5. Fig. 6 


' 


sides leaving laps. 


Cut as in Fig. rr. 
over corners 4. 


Paste corners @ 


Chairs 
The chairs are made from 6-inch squares. After folding 





- 
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into sixteen squares and cutting away one row of squares, 
cut as in Fig. 12. Portions marked @ will be cut away. 
Paste ¢ over ¢’ and & over 6”. Brace back with 
splints. : 


The Settle 


The settle is made from a 7-inch square, folded_and cut 
as in Fig. 13. Paste a over a” and J over 3’. 


The Candlestick 


For the candlestick cut circle 1} inches in diameter. 
The stick part requires piece {x1} inches. The handle is 
a narrow strip 2 inches long. 

This is small for very little people to handle. 
suggest making parts larger. 


~~ 


I would 
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The Hat 
The Pilgrim hat can be made any size desired. For 
crown take quarter of a circle, with lap cut as in Fig, 14, 
Cut circles for brim and top of hat to fit crown after it jg 
pasted. The circle from which the crown is cut is twice the 
diameter of the circle for the brim. 


(In regard to some of the furnishings in the Pilgrim house, it is impos- 
sible for the children to make everything for the house, and yet it adds 
much to the interest to have representations of as many old-fashioned 
things as possible. After a little search in toy departments, where 
furniture for doll houses is sold, several things were found. The little 
dresser for the pewter dishes cost twenty cents; the dishes, ten cents: 
spinning wheel, twenty-five cents; clock, fifteen cents, and churn hve 
cents. I think I stated that the children made the little rugs of braided 
strips of cloth. They weave a little woolen blanket for the baby’s cradle 
and we make the candles for the house. In the windows we use oiled 
paper for glass.) 





The Pilgrim House 


Five Kernels of Corn 


*T was the year of the famine in Plymouth of old, 
The ice and the snow from the thatched roofs had rolled, 
Through the warm purple skies steered the geese o’er the seas; 
And the woodpeckers tapped in the clocks of the trees ; 
The boughs on the slopes to the south winds lay bare, 
And dreaming of summer the buds swelled the air, 
The pale Pilgrims welcomed each reddening morn; 
There were left but for rations five Kernels of corn. 

Five kernels of corn! 

Five kernels of corn! 
But to Bradford a feast were five kernels of corn! 


Five kernels of corn! Five kernels of corn! 
Ye people be glad for five kernels of corn! ” 
So Bradford cried out on bleak Burial Hill, 
And the thin women stood in their doors white and still. 
Lo the harbor of Plymouth rolls bright in the spring, 
The maples grow red and the wood robins sing, 
The west wind is blowing and fading the snow, 
And the pleasant pipes sing and arbutuses blow. 
Five kernels of corn! 
Five kernels of corn! 
To each one be given five kernels of corn! ” 


© 


s * s 
The raven’s gift eat and be humble and pray, ' 
A new light is breaking and truth leads your way 
One taper a thousand shall kindle: rejoice 
That to you has been given the wilderness voice!” 
0 Bradford, of Austerfield, daring the wave, 
And safe through the sounding blasts leading the brave, 
Of deeds such as thine was the free nation born, 
And the festal world sings the ‘‘ Five Kernels of Corn.” 
Five kernels of corn! ' 
Five kernels of corn! 
The nation gives thanks for five kernels of corn! 
To the Thanksgiving feast bring five kernels of corn! 
—Hezekiah Butterworth in Youth’s Companion 


. 


Spelling 


Spelling should be made as much as possible an automatic 
act of the hand. Needless attention to spelling while writ- 
ing is a waste of mental power. The aim should be to 
develop the motor memory of the hand so strongly that it 
will ultimately displace both the visual and the auditory 
memories as a guide to the muscular movements. Spelling 
being largely a mechanical muscular act, success in teaching 
it depends chiefly on repetition and drill. The ability to 
spell consists not so much in Anowing how a word should be 
spelled as in the ability to write it correctly with little or no 
thought of the spelling. 


—Z.M. Ballet 





The Dot Puzzle 


Separate the eleven dots from each other by four straight 
lines. 











Emerson called the apple the social fruit of New England. 
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A Reformation 


Mary E. FitzGEra.p, Chicago, Ill. 


TORIES of boys who, from being irrepressible, have 

S become models of good behavior through the chance 

discovery of some point of pride or tenderness, make 
skeptical teachers curl an unbelieving lip. 

Being as skeptical as any, I am going to risk the curl and 
tell a plain, unvarnished tale which may have a moral. 

One of the boys in the Parental School (Chicago), had 
been in the “John Worthy,” the school for young criminals, 
“two years and ten months,” as he took pains to inform me, 
with evident pride, a number of times every day. 

There he had learned to make really beautiful hair chains. 
No matter how few minutes he had to spare, he always had 
time enough to make a link or two. For convenience, his 
bunch of horse hair was kept.in his blouse, and the unfinished 
end of his interminable chain in his pocket. 

To prevent him from working upon it during school hours 
would have required an Argus eyed teacher, and I have no 
doubt the visitors were edified by seeing through the glass 
doors a boy diligently working at something under his desk, 
while his teacher was busy in another part of the room. 

His other accomplishment was the drawing of a most 
fiery, prancing horse. ’ 

For four weeks out of the seven I spent there, I battled 
with that boy to no purpose. The blood-curdling smile with 
which he met my fiercest reproofs was only equalled by the 
one with which he ignored my mildest requests. Scrubbing 
steps, milk and water diet, solitary confinement, rolled off 
him like the proverbial water off the duck’s back. 

I simply gave him up, and decided it would be war with no 
compromise, and war it was with no decided victory on either 
side, but with the balance in his favor I fear. He could 
annoy me; I could make no impression on him. , 

One day a most enthusiastic friend came to visit me. 
John was, as usual, busy with his hair chain. ‘Come and 
show your pretty chain to the lady, John,” said I. 

“How perfectly lovely,” said she, with the most sincere 
note of admiration. “I never saw anything so beautiful,” 
etc. John went back, evidently pleased, but bearing his 
honors meekly. 

Later, some time after school had begun, he was holding 
up a paper, which I vigorously motioned down, but noticing 
a rather distressed look on his usually impassive face, I went 
to his seat. He had drawn a horse. Reproof was on my 
tongue, but as he quickly exhibited his finished work, by the 
grace of God, perhaps through instinct acquired by a life 
time’s teaching, I swallowed it and: said, “ John wants you 
to see his beautiful horse, Miss Daisy.”” She admired it 
vehemently as she had admired his chain. I pinned it up, 
and rather wondered when twelve o’clock came that he and 
I had had no conflict. That afternoon I gave him some line 
drawings to copy after he had finished his work. 

Next morning he lingered behind the procession going to 
the farm and said : 

‘Was I good this morning, teacher?” 

“You know you were, John,” said I. 

“ Well, then, may I draw this afternoon when I finish my 
language?” A gracious assent was given, and for the next 
three weeks, the extent of my stay there, the boy’s conduct 


was absolutely perfect. Not only during school time did he - 


behave, but his cottage conduct was so good that the super- 
intendent commented upon it, and John wrote on the board, 
“Mr. McQueary sent me around with a gentleman yester- 
day. Ihave already been a quarter of a mile away with 
nobody with me, looking after the cows.” Whether the 
cottage influence had struck in or a new dignity had been 
acquired by recognition of his talents by someone who had 
nothing to gain by praising him, I do not know. 

I forgot to mention a third accomplishment. He could 
find snakes even in Ireland, if one could judge from the 
boys’ accounts, and he had a way of killing them with a 
shake which left the head a beautiful whole, ready to be car- 
ried in his pocket. After he had become a reformed char- 
acter, he would stand in the hall, before school, holding 
things up, hoping for an invitation from ,me for a 
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closer inspection, which I sometimes shudderingly extended. 

He had a sort of reptilian look, and I had the feeling that 
a snake might craw] at any time from secret places about his 
person, so I said, “‘ John, I’m afraid of even a dead snake, 
so you must not bring any pieces of them into school. You 
know women are not like boys. And you must hold tight 
to the frogs, because while they are perfectly beautiful in 
culor, it would not be pleasant to have them about the 
room.” 

So I learned, under his tuition, something about frogs, 
and would, no doubt, have learned much about snakes, if he 
had succeeded in convincing me that if I “ just touched one 
onct’”’ I’d never be afraid again; but I was obdurate, and 
am still, in voluntary ignorance. 

Now there are several problems in this case. Having 
taught for many moons, and being consequently humble, I 
know that the seed for his regeneration was not sown and 
matured in four weeks. Back, no one knows how far back, 
if was dropped. It was fostered some way by his own 
teacher, and I, the substitute, had the infinite satisfaction of 
seeing it mature. Let us console ourselves by thinking that, 
after all, we may have had a share in the reform, may, in- 
deed, have dropped the seed the harvest of which some 
other teacher reaps, while we get the stones for being unable 
to manage boys with whom our successor has no trouble. 





“What I am Thankful for” 


FRANCES DENTON, Fort Smith, Ark. 


On the day before Thanksgiving last year, thirty-eight 
Second Reader pupils, average age about seven and a-half 
years, wrote upon this subject, after a brief discussion, dur- 
ing which very few or no suggestions were made by the 
teacher. The donations for the town hospital or the Chil- 
dren’s Home, were heaped up in one. corner of the room 
and evidently furnished some food for thought. 

The most popular cause for thankfulness was Christmas. 
Fourteen children mentioned this, but Thanksgiving Day 
was a close second, having thirteen votes. Next came the 
special feature of Thanksgiving Day —turkey ; for it there 
were eleven votes. Eight children were thankful simply for 
food, or dinner, or a “ big dinner,” but others mentioned 
cake, ice cream, dumplings, chicken, fruit, bread, or water. 
One child, whose mother, it seems, had difficulty in getting 
her order filled, wrote “I am thankful for turkey when I 
can get it;’’ and another modestly stated “I would be 
thankful for turkey and a big dinner.” In fact this latter 
paper was a page full of promissory notes. 

It is rather surprising that only seven spoke. of being 
grateful for clothes. Of these, three used the word clothes, 
one gave thanks for “the things I am wearing,” and the 
other three enumerated overcoats or shoes. There was also 
a paper which summed up these benefits in the term “ my 
liveding.” 

A boy ambitious for a long list, enumerated in separate 
sentences his eyes, ears, and legs and would no doubt have 
filled a more creditable amount of space, had time per- 
mitted. 

Extracts from other papers read : 

I am thankful for 

‘an air gun (four papers). 

a wagon (four). 

a ball (two). 

candy (two). 

“ Mother and papa”’ (differently expressed, three others). 

a holiday (three). 

a doll. 

a doll buggy. 

a pencil. 

a desk. 

to play. 

for not being sick. 

going a-hunting. 

my teacher. 

school. 
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books. 

story books. 

pictures. 

horse. 

dog. 

snow. 

trees. 

a house. 

“When Donald (a big Brother) comes.” 
‘* for children to come to see me.” 

“for I can help my mother.” 

to have helped the Children’s Home. 

to give the hospital something. 

One child ventured to surmise as follows : 
“I ges the hospital will be gald to get these thinks,” but 








Primary Language 
LaurA F, ARMITAGE 


Since suggestions for primary language have been called 
for, I offer some which, though not new, may prove helpful 
to somebody. In the second grade, in the early part of the 
year, I use questions, having the children copy them from 
the board and write answers. I begin with simple questions 
which they can readily answer, such as, “What is your 
name?” At first I have the answers given orally betore 
they are written so as to be sure that each answer is a com- 
plete statement; also to show that the answers may be 
worded in different ways. For example, in answer to the 
question, “‘ What is your father’s name?” either of these 
answers may be given: “ My father’s name is James Gray.” 
“‘ His name is James Gray.” “ It is James Gray.” 

After considerable practice in writing answers to questions, 
I place on the board lists of suggestive words and they are 
required to put each word into a question. 

Questions may be written on cards and distributed, thus 
giving different ones to each child, and the cards, being 
changed, will answer for many lessons. 

I give a list of some of the questions I have often used, 
the answers to which do not require an extensive vocabulary, 
as many of the words required for the answers are found in 
the questions : : 

How old are you? 

How many sisters have you? 

Where do you live? 

What day is it? 

What month is it? 

What season is it? 

In what month is your birthday ? 

What do cows eat? 

What do squirrels eat? 

What fruit grows on a tree? 

What fruit grows on a vine? 

How many doors in this room? 

How many windows in this room? 

How many children in your class? 

How many legs has a fly? 

How many feet have five boys? 

How many legs have two chairs? 

Who is your playmate ? 

What is your teacher’s name? 
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another plainly stipulated, “I give things to the Orphan's 
Home to make them thankful.” 

Other expressions having somewhat of a religious charac. 
ter were: 

I am thankful : 

to go to church. 

to do good. 

for a to-morrow. 

for a now. 

that God lets us live (another version). 

“ for God to let people live on this earth.’’ 

“‘for everything | git’’ (two). 

“wagon. God.” 

To quote one of the young writers, “‘ What are you thank. 
ful for?” 








What tree bears cones? 

What tree bears acorns? 

What tree bears white bark? etc., etc. . 

In forming these questions you can make use of many 
facts that have been taught in nature study or in physiology. 
Arithmetic may be brought in, in such questions as, “ How 


many arms have six girls?’’ Questions may be asked con- 
cerning many things in or near the school, calling for obser- 
vation on the part of the pupil. 

I sometimes have the children write questions which they 
read aloud, calling upon some member of the class for the 
answer. 





Weather Days 


Sur Grecoky, Decatur, Ill. 


PASSED two little boys on my way to school one 

| drizzly morning. One said to the other, “ Come on — 
let’s hurry.” The other said, “I can’t go to school, 
to-day.” “Why?” ‘Goin’ to rain.” 

And there it was, raining already, and he out in it, 
marching leisurely along. 

I thought, “It is not the rain that really keeps that boy 
out to-day, unless it is the pleasure of being out in it. Per- 
haps it is too dry for him at school.” 

Then I thought, “ Is it dry enough at my school to neces- 
sitate taking a day off for lubrication?” 

Several seats were vacant in my room. They never looked 
so vacant before. I had had a half defined notion of invent- 
ing a distinctively rainy-day attraction for some time. I said 
to myself that morning, ‘‘ It shall be done.” Then I rashly 
announced that the next rainy day—or even when the vapors 
were wearing their dark dresses—they were all to wear um- 
brellas to school, and we’d do something ! 

I got to work on the problem at once. By bedtime that 
night I had nientally organized an umbrella brigade, and 
perpetrated some verses! I had been driven to such deeds 


once or twice before, and never having been arrested and 
locked up, I was becoming bold. 

The next morning it was drizzly enough to furnish all the 
excuse necessary for “‘ wearing an umbrella,’’ and I felt well 
repaid for the expenditure of gray matter of the previous 
evening when I counted only one vacant seat. 

I hypocritically made good work a condition of the 
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“something” we should do afterwards, for I would no more 
have missed the fun than would they. 
When time came for the “ something,” the children stood 
at attention, ends of umbrellas down, in right hand, left 
hand down at side, “ like soldiers.” They marched on 


yz place, repeating after me these rhymes: 


We’re the umbrella brigade, sir: 
“ We come to school the same, sir, 
_ In sun or shade, and are not afraid 
Of a little bit of rain, sir. 

Then they marched around the room, I repeating 
the words and they keeping the best time they had 
ever kept. 

The “sir” at the end of the line was an after- 
thought. I did it for the sake of the meter, after I 
had tried supplying the vacant syllable by letting them 
bring down the heel there. The heels were prone to 
come done before their time, and so I gave them a 
word to tramp, which restored harmony. 

The next time we did it — and it was a delightfully 
rainy week — we raised our umbrellas and had a very 

imposing parade, to the unbounded delight of the wee ones, 
as well as their teacher. We even went farther. We stole 
into the third grade room across the hall, through the un- 
guarded cloak-room door, and tramped them a measure, 
surrounding them ere they. knew they were being surprised, 
and escaping through the other cloak-room door. We did 
this a moment or two before closing time, and gained hearty 
applause for our much stepping. Only those who know the 
rhyme can march ; and there is no possible chance: to learn 
it, except on a rainy day. 

The next time we have occasion to march, I shall teach 
them this climax : 

We're the umbrella brigade, sir: 

You can count on us girls and boys, sir, 
For a big parade, if you’re not afraid 
Of a little bit of noise, sir. 

The rainy day stanza with this climax, each twice repeated, 
will complete the circuit of the room, and land them at their 
seats, happy, and marching on place. 

I have a stanza for a snowy day and one for a cold day, 
to be followed in either case by the climax. I will not give 
them in this article, as they are subject to reconsideration 
and revision. 

I have visions of several umbrella movements, resulting in 
a real drill. I have even thought of a drum ; and who knows 
but that in the fullness of time we may “ bring the comb 
and play upon it”? 


A Country School 


ALFRED BAYLIss, State Superintendent of Illinois 





( From an Exchange) 


« « « The house is comparatively new, and enjoys the 
unusual distinction —in Illinois— of being heated by a fur- 
nace. There is a narrow closet, extending the whole width 
of the building, from which leads a stairway to the basement. 

The excavation for the basement is under about one-third 
of the floor space, and was intended to be just large enough 
for the furnace and coal supply, but, by some happy inad- 
vertence, had been made a little larger than was necessary 
for those conveniences, thus making room in the corner 
nearest the window for a little workshop. There I found a 
well-made, though by no means elegant, carpenter’s work- 
bench, with an up-to-date vise, and a fair kit of tools. 
There were a jack-plane, two chisels, a tri-square, joiners’ 
gauge, brace and bits, a drawing knife, saw, two “ jig-saws,”’ 
two hammers, two bench knives, a small lathe, a glue pot, 
some pieces of unfinished work, and a little stock of lumber. 
Such an outfit I have never before seen in connection with a 
one-room country school. 

As I stood in the closet, upstairs, I could hear a boy say : 
«Lesson two X’s, V, one I—twenty-six. A pen-in-su-lar is 
a body of land,” etc. As I entered the school-room, the first 
thing I saw was the omnipresent time-table of recitations — 
fifteen in the morning and seventeen in the afternoon. 
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There was one twenty-minute period for arithmetic, and 
three other periods fifteen minutes long. All the other 
“hours” were either five or ten minutes. ‘The school, 
therefore, is “normal” in some ways. Those four long 
periods were for the use of the six eighth grade pupils. The 
thirty-three pupils enrolled vary in age from six to eighteen 
years. A baker’s dozen are twelve years old and over. 

The ceiling is papered, the matting near the teacher's 
table is rather pretty, and an artificial palm stands on a little 
table about where the stove might have been. The casual 
visitor might go away uncertain about the walls, they are so 
covered with the handiwork of the children—colored maps, 
drawings, amateur photographs, and the like. These things 
detract so much from the effect of the three or four fine 
pictures, that the children are planning to remove them to 
the halls, and give Rosa Bonheur and Millet a chance. 

This school had attracted attention by the variety and ex- 
cellence of its exhibits at the State Fair. I quote a para- 
graph from a newspaper published in a neighboring city : 

The Cottage Hill School,in Sangamon County, Mr. E. C. Pruitt, 
teacher, is probably the most remarkable country school in I}linois in the 
matter of making agricultural collections. It takes first premium in 
products of school garden, collections of seeds gathered by the pupils, 
flowers from school garden, geological collection, collection of woods and 
of insects, maps of Illinois and grand division maps, and second in 
amateur photography. It has a library of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred books. Sixty-five kinds of wood are shown; the large table of 
potted plants taken from the school garden is a credit to any gardener; 
the products of the school garden include potatoes, tomatoes, corn, beans, 
onions, turnips, several grasses, and other products. The seed collection 
is elaborate, and the kinds are neatly displayed in glass bottles and 
elongated globes. Parents who send children to this school report that 


the boys and girls are greatly interested in these collections and the 
garden-making, and that they talk a great deal about it at home. 


One of the bays told me they had earned $290 in this 
way. I said, ‘‘ What have you done with all that money?” 
The reply was an expressive gesture, which said as plainly as 
words, “‘ Look around.” - I told the school their library 
would be richer by two good books if they would tell me in 
writing just how that money was used. There was a ready 
assent, and the next Monday morning after my visit I 
received thirteen letters about it. Considered as a piece of 
literary art, the one I-copy is neither the best nor the worst, 
but from the informational side is as good as any in the lot. 


CoTtaGE HILL SCHOOL, January 15, 1903. 
Dear Sir: 

You said you would like to know what we done with the $290 we took 
away from the State Fair of Illinois for premiums I will menction some 
of the things I can think of there is our library consisting of 185 books, 
Two book cases, a 12-inch globe Dictionary stand, Music chart, case of 
seeds, and globes, for seed, Lumber for stage curtain and carpet, Six 
lamps with reflectors, Clock, Two fine pictures One of Christ the other of 
Britany sheep, framed eight diplomas, and several of our premium maps 
and many other pictures to numerous to mention, Artificial palm, three 
tables and eight chairs, Six drawing boards, gave $17.00 to pupils, 
flowers and flower seed. Papered the school room, 100 seed bottles, 
lathe work bench and set of tools, stand cover Song books, and many 
articcals we neaded to make all of these things Well I guess I will close 
now as I can think of nothing else 

, Yours truly 





Comfort Me with Apples 


Comfort me with apples! 
Go down to the end of the orchard and bring 
The fair *‘ lady-fingers ” that grew by the spring; 
Pale ‘ bell-flowers” and ‘‘ pippins,” all burnished with gold, 
Like the fruit the Hesperides guarded of old. 
Comfort me with apples! 


Comfort me with apples! 
Get the sweet ‘‘ junietta,” so loved by the bees, 
And the ‘‘ pearmain,” that grew on the queen of the trees; 
And, close by the brook, where they hang ripe and lush, 
Go shake down the best of them all, ‘‘ maiden’s blush.” 
= Comfort me with apples! 


Comfort me with apples! 
For lo, I am sick, [ am sad and opprest; 
I come back to the place where, a child, I was blest. 
Hope is false, love is vain, for the old things I sigh; 
And if these cannot comfort me, then I must die! 
Comfort me with apples! 


—Phebe Cary 
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Every Morning 

Thank God every morning when you get up that 
you have something to do that day which’ must be 
done, whether you like it or not. Being forced to 
work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you 
temperance and self-control, diligence and strength of 
will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundred virtues 
which the idle never know.— Charles Kingsley 





Teaching English in 1762 
In Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It was in 1762 that the Dutch fathers of Flatbush decided 
that it might be wise for their children to learn English as 
well as Dutch. In the person of Petrus Van Steenburgh 
they found a teacher who seemed to fill the requirements. 

It was no easy task which he undertook. The children 
spoke nothing but Dutch at home, and it was difficult to get 
them to leave off when they were in school. 

‘‘ Every English scholar who speaks a Dutch word in 
school will receive a taste of my ferule,” he announced one 
morning. The words were hardly out of his mouth before a 
fat-faced youngster uttered an exclamation in the prohibited 
language. He was called to the front and paid the penalty 
with many Dutch sobs and tears. So many broke the new 
tule that the sturdy Van Steenburgh was worn out when the 
noon recess came at 11 o’clock, and half the scholars were 
nursing swollen hands. It was evident that the scheme 
would not work, and as he smoked his pipe during the re- 
cess he hit upon another, which tradition has been kind 
enough to preserve. 

He secured a pewter token about the size of a dollar, and 
in the morning ‘handed it to the first boy who spoke in 
Dutch. It was passed on to the second culprit, and contin- 
ued to move about the room during the day. ~The boy who 
possessed it when school closed was the scapegoat for all the 
others and received a feruling that he did not soon forget. 
There was only one drawback to the plan. As the closing 
hour approached the boy who held the token would offer 
bribes to his neighbors to speak out in Dutch and take the 
consequences. In spite of this, however, the scheme 
worked well. 

The schoolmasters, at this period, had other troubles, as 
shown by the agreements with the Consistory, which they 
signed on entering into their duties. One of these was 
translated by the Rev. Thomas M. Strong and preserved in 
his ‘‘ History of Flatbush,” a little volume long since out of 
print. Itisan agreement made in 1773 with Anthony Welp, 
the fourth schoolmaster of the town and reads as follows : 

First—The school shall begin and end ina Christian manner. At 8 
o’¢lock in the morning it shall begin with the morning prayer and end at 
11 o’clock with prayer for dinner. At 1 o’clock in the afternoon it shall 
begin with the prayer after meat, and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon end 
with the evening prayer. 

Second—The above named schoolmaster shall teach children and 
’ adult persons low Dutch and English spelling and reading, and also 
ciphering to all who may desire or request such instruction. 

Third—The above named schoolmaster shall have for the instruction 
of every child or person in low Dutch spelling, reading, and wnting the 
sum of four shillings; for those who are instructed in English spelling, 
reading, and writing the sum of five shillings; and for those who are in- 
structed in ciphering the sum of six shillings; and that for three months’ 
instruction; and also a load of firewood shall be brought for each scholar 
every nine months for the use of the school, 

Fourth—The above named schoolmaster shall keep school five days 
in every week; once in each week in the afternoon the scholars shall 
learn the questions and answers in Borges Catechism, with the Scripture 
texts thereto belonging, or as it may be desired by the scholar or by his 


guardian, for any other day in the week, so as to be most beneficial to 
the one instructed. 

Fifth—The above named schoolmaster shall occupy the schoolhouse 
with the appurtenances thereto belonging; also, the above named school- 
master shall be yearly paid by the Worthy Consistory the sum of four 
pounds to attend to the church services, such as reading and singing; 
and for the interment of the dead the above named schoolmaster shall be 
entitled to receive so much as is customary in the above named town. 
(For a person of fifteen years and upward, twelve guilders, and for one 
under that age, eight guilders. If required to give invitations beyond 
the limits of the town, three additional guilders for the invitation of 
every other town; and to go to New York, four guilders.) 

—From a Newspaper 
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How the Little Bennetts Played 
American History III 


The Pilgrim Fathers 


DoroTHY HOWE 


HE Thanksgiving Play was given in the play room on 
the Saturday after Thanksgiving Day. There was a 


good-sized audience. In the front row sat Miss 
Moore, Betty’s new teacher. 

The first scene was the Landing of the Pilgrims. The 
stage was the shore. In the background was a row of small 
balsam trees which the boys had brought from the woods. 
“There had to be woods, you know, for the Pilgrim Fathers,” 
said Betty, forgetting that she was one of the number. 

There were rocks on the shore, too— small ones. A 
good-sized stone near the center of the stage was Plymouth 
Rock. The Mayflower was anchored near the shore— 
much nearer than the real A/ayflower ever came, but that 
couldn’t be helped, of course. The Mayflower had made 
trouble anyway. “If we only had a big rowboat,” Jack 
sighed, as he studied the pictures, “we could put on some 
sails and it would be,all right.” 

But there was no rowboat to be had. So they decided 
to use a large table turned upside down. The table part 
made the floor of the cabin. And the shelf was just the 
thing for a deck. “And if we all look just right,” said Jill, 
“maybe they won’t know that the boat isn’t the right 
shape.” - ; 

In the Mayflower were crowded just as many of the Pil- 
grims as could possibly be accommodated. On deck was 
Bob, as Myles Standish. He wore knee trousers with big 
black bows at the knees, black stockings, and black slippers 
with buckles. A big golf cape was thrown around his 
shoulders. His face under a broad-brimmed hat was very 
stern. His figure was very straight and soldierly. ‘His eyes 
were fixed upon the shore. 

Jill was. Mistress White. This part was chosen for her 
because the new little Bennett baby was Peregrine, and 
Mamma Bennett wouldn’t trust her with anyone else. Mis- 
tress White wore an old style gray gown, white cuffs, and 
white kerchief. Her hair was parted primly in the middle. 
She was very quiet and dignified. 

Beth was Priscilla. Betty was Mary Chilton. ‘She might 
as well be,” Bob said, “’cause she’ll crowd everyone and get 


off first anyhow.” And there were other Pilgrim Fathers . 


and Mothers. All wore as suitable costumes as the attics 
would allow. 3 

Myles Standish spoke. ‘The Sabbath being over,” he 
said, “let us land upon this goodly shore. Rocky as it 
is, it is home; and we can be free to do as seems to us 
right.” 

“Amen,” said all the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers 
earnestly. 

Then they all stepped ashore, Mary Chilton, of course, 
ahead. 

Myles Standish took off his hat. So did John Alden, and 
the other Pilgrim Fathers. They gazed at the gray skies. 
Then they sang all together several stanzas of “The Break- 
ing Waves Dashed High.” The audience joined in because 
it couldn’t help itself. And every one cheered the brave 
little band on the rocky shore. 

While things were being made ready for the second scene, 
two tableaux of early colonial life were given. The first was 
Priscilla. She sat at her spinning wheel (an old flax wheel 
found in Polly’s attic) in front of the fireplace. Old-fash- 
ioned andirons were on the floor. An old style stiff backed 
chair stood in one corner. Over the fireplace was the date, 
1621. The next tableau was carefully copied from the well- 
known picture, Zhe Puritans Going to Church. Jack 
carried an old. musket manfully over his shoulder. Jill, in 
her prim bonnet and apron, with her Bible held firmly, took 
the house by storm. 

When the screen was taken away, there on the stage was 
a long table. On itwas awhite cloth. In the center stood 
a large, old-fashioned salt cellar. Along the sides were 
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wooden plates — such as butter comes on. The children 
could not find the “ trenchers’’ which we are told the early 
settlers used. There were wooden spoons, pewter forks and 
knives, and a great pewter tankard which belonged to Alan’s 
grandmother. And when the audience saw the piles of ripe 
fruit and vegetables, the real roasted turkey (Polly’s mother 
had sent it over), the two yellow pumpkin pies (Mamma 
Bennett had made them), and best of. all, the row of 
prim but happy faces around the table, they all clapped 
their hands and shouted, “The first Thanksgiving 
Dinner.” 

‘‘That’s right,” said Baby from his place at the table, 
‘¢and I’m Love Brewster.” ; 

Peregrine White lay in his cradle — Beth’s biggest doll 
owned it. It was made of wicker and was nearly the right 
shape. Mistress White rocked it gently with one foot as 
she sat at the table. 

Governor Bradford was there. This was Jack. A touch 
of elegance was added to his plain costume by his mother’s 
best black velvet coat. 

«« Where are the Indians?” said some one in a whisper 
from the audience. ‘ Sh—sh,” said Myles Standish raising 
his hand. Stealthy footsteps were heard in the hall. Then 
into the peaceful scene came three life-like Indians. Alan 
was Massasoit. Billy and Tom were his braves. All 
were terrible to look upon in their blankets, paint, and 
feathers. 

“ Of course,” Jill explained, after the play was over, “ the 
Indians were with us all day. But it was so much nicer to 
have them come in to dinner after we were seated. It was 
more liké a real play, don’t you see?”’ 

The Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers sprang to their feet. 
‘Peregrine set up a cry from the cradle which was very real 
indeed. He refused to be quieted and was handed down to 
Mamma Bennett before the play could go on. 

“Welcome, pale faces,” cried the Indians, laying down 
their bows and arrows. . 

“ Welcome, welcome, Indians, to our Thanksgiving din- 
ner,” said Governor Bradford. And all the Pilgrim Fathers 
and Mothers said, ‘‘ Welcome, welcome, Indians.” 

Then all the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers and their guests 
sang with a will the old Thanksgiving hymn which begins, 

“Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest Home.” 


And the play was over. 


NoTE.— Miss Moore was so pleased with the play that she asked the 
children to repeat it in her room at school the next Monday afternoon. 
They did it to the great enjoyment of the little folks. They left out the 
fireplace, of course, And they used a large doll, wrapped up in blankets, 
for Peregrine White. 





The King’s Garment 


“ King Winter is coming,” October said. 
‘We must make him a robe and a crown 
:or his head ! 


‘“‘ For the royal purple the asters will do, 
And the goldenrod has a gold crown’s hue. 


“¢ We will trim the robe from foot to crown 
With the finest of feathery thistledown. 


“ Then wondrous autumn leaves we’ll bring 


And strew in the pathway of the King.” | i oer 


And so King Winter is robed each year, 
Though his dress soon fades and wasteth 
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A man is bound to think of all just excuse for CML 


his offender. 
—Murcus Aurelius 
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A Thanksgiving Jingle 
JuLia Morrison, Cleveland, Ohio , 


fis for Polly, 
So happy and gay, 
Who planted some seed 
One sunny spring day. 


U is for Uncle, 
Who worked with the hoe. 
He cared for the plants 
And helped them to grow. 


Mis for Marjorie, 
Who saw the big leaves, 
And bright yellow bud 
Which hid underneath. 


fis for Philip, 
Who quickly did run 
To tell of the flower, 
As bright as the sun. 


K_ is for Kitty, 
Who first told us all, 
She saw a green pumpkin, 
So round and so small. 


I __ is for Ira; 
A wee little fellow, 
Who saw the green turning, 
And said, “’Tis all yellow.” 


Nis for Nora, 
Who said it was time 
To bring in the pumpkin, 
Ere frost killed the vine. 


fis for papa, 
Who late in the fall, 
Paraded the treasure 
Through kitchen and hall. 


I __ is for Ida, 
; Our good-natured cook, 
Who'd rather do baking 
Than read from a book. 


E is for Every 
Dear girl and boy, 
Who greets her good pies 
With gladness and joy. 


( Continued on page 446) 
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Be BS 


You know we are happy 
When harvest time’s nigh, 
For we are so fond 
Of good pumpkin pie. 


Directions 


Prepare the ten letters that form the words “ Pumpkin Pie,” out - of 
pumpkin colored cardboard. ; 

Make them all capital letters ten inches in height. 

Have the children arranged in proper order, each holding his own 
letter in his hand. 

The first child, “ Polly,” comes to the platform, bows, and holding her 
letter, “ P,” high in her hand, recites her part. She bows again, and 
takes her place at the back of the platform. 

Each child, in turn, tells the story of his letter, and then stands back 
in the row with “ Polly.” 

All the children, standing now in a half circle, take a step or two for- 
ward, and recite, in concert, the last jingle. At the words “ Pumpkin 
Pie,” repeated with slow emphasis, they all hold the letters up high, 
forming the words, “ Pumpkin Pie,” and thus disclosing the answer to the 
jingle. 





Our Friends of Field and 
: Forest III 


Beavers 
GERTRUDE MoOwoRE 


OU wouldn’t think, from his picture, that a beaver 
Vy knew much. He has a queer, squat-looking body, 

and a head that seems flattened lengthwise. His 

small eyes are set on the slant and wide apart. 
When he walks, he is awkward enough. His fore- 
legs are much shorter than his hind ones, and all of 
them seem too short for his body. He wriggles 
along, stepping on the soles of his webbed hind feet, 
but using only the toes of his fore feet. His tail 
seems in the way, too, as it drags along behind. But 
when he plunges into the water, away he swims 
as easily as can be. Webbed hind feet, he finds, are 
just the things to have when one wants to swim. 
And as for his clumsy tail, he couldn’t get on with- 
out that. It makes such a fine rudder. By turning 
it this way and that, he steers himself wherever he 
wants to go. 


ee 


Queer as he is, the beaver is a bright little creat- 
ure. He not only cuts down trees; he builds dams = 
<7 


and lays out villages. 

Long ago, beaver villages were found on many of 
our forest lakes and streams. Then men came. They 
cut down trees. They ploughed the land and built 
barns and houses. The beaver soon found that he wasn’t 
safe. His warm brown skin, which was so comfortable to 
wear, made him trouble. For, once off his body, it sold to 
the fur companies for a large some of money. 

So the beavers took their families and went away into the 
woods. Soon they were again in danger. For more trees 
were cut down, and more farms and villages were laid out. 
Farther and farther the little creatures went, keeping away 
from civilization just as much as possible. Now, with great 
farms, towns, cities, and rail roads everywhere, the little 
brown beaver is seldom found in our woods. He has gone 
to the great forest of the north. There he still builds dams 
and houses, using always the same old patterns. 

During the summer, beavers live in some quiet stream or 
pond. They sleep in snug burrows in the bank. They eat 
the tender plants which grow in the water. Sometimes they 
go into the woods berrying. Best of all, they like bark — 
there is nothing quite so delicious, you would know if you 
were a beaver, as the bark of poplar and willow trees. 

Several families live together in a kind of tribe. One of 
the oldest and wisest male beavers is the chief. In each 
family, beside the father and mother, there are a half-dozen 
or so little beavers. The little beavers weigh about ten 
pounds, and the fully-grown beavers, sometimes as much as 
fifty pounds. 

When the days grow short and the nights crisp and cold, 
some morning the beavers see a silver fringe of ice on the 
faded ferns at the edge of the water. Soon the stream will 
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be a mass of glistening ice. 
building winter homes. 

First, they must look up just the best place to lay out 
their village. This is often a stream rather than a lake. 
The beavers choose running water, it is said, so that every- 
thing about their homes will be kept fresh and clean. Tf 
they can find a stream so deep that it will not freeze from 
top to bottom even in the coldest weather, they set at work 
at once to build their houses. 

But often the handiest stream to be found is quite shal- 
low. Then it is that the beavers show what clever, patierit 
little creatures they are. For with great skill and quickness 


.- they build a.dam to deepen the water in the stream. All 


summer they have cut down trees just for this purpose. 

Cutting Down Trees: How can so small an animal cut 
down‘trees? He sits up on his queer hind feet, puts both 
fore feet around the trunk — often six or eight inches across 
—and then uses his teeth. They are wonderful teeth, 
sharp and hard. And the more they are used, the sharper 
and harder they grow. 

Crunch, crunch, crunch, go the little teeth in a circle around 
the trunk. Crunch, crunch, crunch, round and round and 
round. The chips fly, the gash grows deeper and deeper, 
until the center of the trunk is reached and the tree topples 
and falls. After the beavers have cut down enough trees 
for their dam, the place looks as if it had been cleared by 
wood-choppers. 


Building Dams: With their teeth the beavers drag the 


trees to the edge of the stream and push them into the 
The current floats them alorig. When the trees 


water. 
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reach the place where the dam is to be built, the beavers 
place them across the stream.. Sometimes, there are roots 
at the bottom of the stream which help to hold the trees in 
piace. And the beavers bring everything they can find to 
fill in gaps and crevices — branches, stones, sticks, and mud. 
The mud they bring from the bed of the stream. ‘They hold 
it in little balls under the chin with one fore paw. 

Near the center of the dam the beavers leave a little low 
place where, when the stream above the dam becomes deep 
enough, the water runs over. Often, the whole dam is built 
inone night. It isso close and firm that not a drop of water 
can get through. It is said that men learned to build their 
dams from the beavers. You can understand now, that you 
see how hard beavers work, what people mean when they 
say they “ have worked like beavers.” 

Building Houses: After the dam is finished, the beavers 
build their houses. They bring logs, branches, sticks and 
stones. These they lay in a circle on the bed of the stream 
above the dam. Around this foundation they dig a trench. 
The water may sometimes freezé to the bottom of the stream 
but never to the bottom of the trench. 

A large family makes a house for itself. Sometimes, 
several small families live together in one house. In this 
case, partitions are put in so that each family has its own 
rooms. 


Each house has two stories. The room in the lower 


story — below the water—is large enough for the whole 
family and the winter stores of sticks and bark. Here, too, 


It is high time to think about ~ 
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is the door. Through this door, the beavers come and go 
without showing so much. as an ear above the water. In 
the upper story, is another room, high and dry, above the 
water, where the beavers sleep. The walls of the houses are 
very thicks The roofs are prettily rounded, and show like 
mounds above the water or ice of the stream. Perhaps the 
early Eskimos used beaver houses for models for their own 
homes. Anyway, they look very much like them. 

When they are quite sure that a heavy frost. is 
coming to freeze up everything, the beavers plaster the 
whole outside of their homes with mud. After the mud is 
frozen solid, it is so hard that not even a beaver’s sharp 
teeth can make a hole in it. 

All winter long, the little brown beavers hide themselves 
in these cozy lake houses. They have burrows in the banks 
of the stream, where they often go. This is great fun, no 
doubt, but it is not safe. Hunters are on the watch and 
often catch them in their burrows. 

When spring melts the ice of the stream, the beavers leave 
their village. They go to their summer pond —cool and 
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Beavers’ dam 


quiet under the trees. When fall comes, they will go back 
to their little lake village, make what repairs are necessary 
in cottages and dams, and go into winter quarters. 


Harry’s Pet Beaver 


One day, Harry went for a walk in the woods. It was a 
very cold day and there was snow everywhere, but Harry 
didn’t mind that. 

When he came to the beaver stream, he must stop just 
to see what was going on. It had been a busy place in the 
fall; but to-day it was very quiet. Only the roofs of the 
queer little homes showed above the ice. All the beavers, 
of course, were inside sound asleep. Harry did wish he 
could catch them awake and at work just once. 

Just then, Harry heard stealthy footsteps. Farther up 
the stream he saw two hunters step out on the ice. They were 
after beaver skins. 

Straight to one of the largest beaver homes they went. 
Harry wished he could let the beavers know that they were 
in danger. But he could only creep to the edge of the ice 
and watch. 

One of the trappers made a hole in the ice. It was 
between the beavers’ house and the bank where their bur- 
rows were. This man stood by the hole and watched the 
dark water. The other man went to the house and rapped 
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sharply with his stick on the roof two or three times. 

In a minute, Harry saw the trapper near the hole in the 
ice stoop down, and strike at something in the. water. 
Harry could wait no longer. He ran across the ice. One 
trapper held a fine large beaver, already dead. The other 
had a strong young one in his arms. 

“They’ll bring a good price,” said the first man as Harry 
came up. 

“ What’ll we do with the young 'un?” asked the other. 
The poor little beaver trembled in the man’s arms. He 
looked at Harry with frightened eyes. 

“Let me have him, please,” said Harry quickly. ° “I'll 
give you fifty cents for him.” 

The men laughed and talked together. Then they took 
Harry’s half dollar and he took the beaver. Mother was 
surprised when she saw Harry’s new pet.. Father found a 
big cage. When the beaver was once inside and nibbling a 
stick he seemed quite at home. 

Harry named him Brownie. Brownie became quite 
tame. Sometimes he looked so sad, that Harry feared 
he missed his little round-roofed cottage in the stream. 
But usually he was very happy and 
nibbled his twigs quite as eagerly as if 
he had been as busy as the busiest 
beaver who was ever chief of a thriving 
lake-village. 

Another story is told of a beaver that 
was captured when he was very young, 
and who lived in a family as free and 
contentedly as the cat or dog. They 
often wondered if he would ever show 
any signs of building houses or dams, 
if he never saw anything of the kind. 
One day the mother in the family put 
’ a pail of water on the floor. It began 
to leak. The beaver saw the water 
slowly running away. He rushed out 
and began to gather chips, sticks, and 
anything he could find and tried to 
make a dam around the pail to stop 
the water. You see he had the instinct 
of the beavers, even if he had never 
seen a dam built before he was stolen 
away from home. 
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Five Little Sisters 


We are little sisters five 
That in any climate thrive. 
Everywhere at home are we, 
On the land and on the sea. 
Wheresoe’er is human speech 
There our little voices reach. 
Every moment, night and morn, 
We are dying, we are born. 
Well you know us, little man; 
Guess our names now if you can. 
For you never speak a word 
That one of us is not heard, 
And our gentle voices meet 
In each sentence you repeat. 
A, E, I, and O and U, 
Little sister vowels true! 

— Woodson St. George 





- 


A little lad on a hillside home 
Wrote a story of life in town. 


A little maiden in town that day 
Wrote of the hillside far away. 


And neither did well, alas! for oh, 
They told of things they did not know. 
—St. Nicholas 





Be noble! and the nobleness that lies in other men, sleeping 
but never dead, will rise in majesty to meet thine own.—~Sel. 





Success is naught, endeavor’s all.— Browning 
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Overheard at a County Institute 


M, M. GARDNER 


a GIRLS ! wasn’t he inspiration itself?” exclaimed one 
of a group of teachers. It was during the intermis- 
sion which had followed a masterly address at the 
county institute. 

“Yes,” replied the teacher with the tired eyes, “but I 
wonder how long his inspiration would last him if he were 
cooped up in a dingy wooden school-house, miles from all 
sources of entertainment ?’”’ 

“ I’fancy he would keep it even there,” suggested a calm- 
faced young woman. “You know ‘ Brave spirits are a 
balsam to themselves.’ ”’ 

The group faced her laughingly. “Look, girls! one 
exclaimed merrily.” ‘Two years ago Katharine Johnson 
had nervous prostration.” 

“ And behold her now,” chimed in another. “Teacher of 
the hardest school in the county, and the very picture of 
health and happiness. Serene, rosy, and smiling, while I 
with but sixteen scholars am a mere shadow of the woman I 
was.” 

“ My sentiments too,” declared another. “Give us your 
secret and we’ll all save a dime from our next bottle of 
tonic and buy you a box of Huyler’s.”’ 

“To tell the truth,” Miss Johnson laughed, “I’ve been 
longing to give you the benefit of my experience.” 

“ Then please do,” said one. ‘Our intermission is slip- 
ping, slipping fast away.” 

“ The main secret of my improved health,” declared Miss 
Johnson, “is that I study eight hours per week.” Groans 
of horror greeted the announcement. 

“You know my school,” she continued. “ Bleak, lone- 
some, no society, or even libraries, and a lot of big, rough 
boys.” As there was little or no inspiration to be had from 
without I had to get it from within ”— she hesitated, but was 
urged to continue. 

“ Please don’t think me preachy or egotistical,” she said 
with an embarrassed little laugh. ‘If you knew how hard it 
is to tell these things! I used to have an exaggerated idea 
of my responsibility. I spent half of my nights worrying. 
Then too,'I persuaded myself that I hated teaching; that 
my entering upon it was a mistake. I believed nature had 
designed me for a great personage, but capricious fate had 
ruined my life. At last I resolved miserably to drudge dur- 
ing the rest of my years, hoping for an early grave and the 
chance of beginning again.” 

One girl attempted to make a polite comment, but failed 
dismally. 

“That year of nervous prostration —richly deserved — 
taught me something. I had a passion for ancient history. 
In my ‘Castles in Spain’ I was to spend years delving 
among the ruins in the old world ; then become the ‘ fore- 
most historian of the age.’ Beautiful dream, wasn’t it?” 

The girls nodded assent. 

‘“‘Now, then, confess, as I have,” Miss Johnson de- 
manded. “All of you culprits who have a dream of fame 
shut up in your hearts — hands up!” 

Half a dozen hands were raised. 

“That will do” she said. “Ifyou want to be happy, do 
as I did. Get a course on the subject — whether it’s art, 
literature, or electrical engineering, and study.” 

“ Might I respectfully ask the relation between such study 
and good health?” ventured the one with the black eyes. 

“Certainly,” replied Miss Johnson. ‘When I go home, 
tired, nervous, and discouraged, instead of dumping on the 
bed in a miserable heap and crying until my brain is numb, 
I calmly go for a walk, freshen up my toilet, eat my supper, 
and plunge into work. For an hour I climb the pyramids 
and question the mystic Sphinx. My troubled mind grows 
calm as I bathe in the golden afterglow of a sunset by the 
grand Old Nile. Then all the petty pin pricks of school are 
dwarfed to insignificance, before the wonders of those dead 
ages. I emerge, tired but happy, and ready to enjoy eight 


hours’ sleep.” 
ideal,” remarked the one who was always saying 
“But I can spend my time better 


“ Very 
cutting things. 
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planning for the moral development of: the children.” 

A girl took up clubs in Miss Johnson’s defence. “She 
does that without planning,” she exclaimed hotly. “She 
has wrought wonders in that rough district. The children 
say it makes them good to be near her.” 

“‘ But whenever do you plan the work for all those grades ?” 
queried the fussy one. 

-“T am there at eight and remain until five. 
learned to save time in school. 
hour looking over spelling papers. Now I pronounce words 
to both classes. ‘ First — bread.’ ‘Second —alternate.’ A 
tap of the bell brings the children to line. They pass 
rapidly before me, presenting papers, then go to seats to 
learn misspelled words, or on line to receive perfect mark.” 

“She has an answer for every argument. Don’t try to 
score a point against her,” said the well-dressed teacher. 
“ Farewell, my lonesome hours of weeping, my embroidery, 
my novels, and my domino playing. I go to learn the art of 
making books. Perhaps— who knows? I may be a second 
George Eliot!” 

‘** Go and do likewise, girls,” said Miss Johnson. 
rate you will be happier women and better teachers. Don’t 
think it will detract from your teaching ability. More can 
be accomplished by nine intense hours of consecrated work 
than by twenty-four hours of fussing and fretting. The 
children demand your brightest, strongest, most sympathetic 
self. It is crime to give them less. Spend an hour a day 
with the study you love and you will find that, 


‘In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklets flow.’ 


‘‘ There’s the bell.” 


Then I have 
I used to spend half an 


“ At any 





The Things I Miss 


An easy thing, O Power Divine, 

To thank thee for these gifts of thine! 

For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow. 
But when shall I attain to this— 

To thank thee for the things I miss? 


For all young Fancy’s early gleams, 

The dreamed-of joys that still are dreams, 
Hopes unfulfilled, and pleasures known 
Through others’ fortunes, not my own, 
And blessings seen that are not given, 
And never will be, this side heaven. 


Had I, too, shared the joys I see, 

Would there have been a heaven for me? 
Could I have felt thy presence near? 

Had I possessed what I held dear? 

My deepest fortune, highest bliss, 

Have grown perchance from things I miss. 


Sometimes there comes an hour of calm; 
Grief turns to blessing, pain to balm; 
A Powér that works above my will 
Still leads me onward, upward still; 
And then my heart attains to this— 
To thank thee for the things I miss. 
— Thomas Wentworth Higginson 





Extract from Private Letter 


In regard to “ Far Away Lands” (now appearing in 
Primary EpucaTion), it appeals to me as an excellent basis 
for seat work for my first grade. I am going to work upon 
it month by month with the first grade teacher. As I have 
spent some time in the lands across the ocean, the work will 
be of great interest to me. Even now I can see the tiny 
basket to hold the clay wild strawberries, the designs for 
wall paper, to paper dolly’s house, taken from the “ Edel- 
weiss.” /Why I can hardly wait for November to come. 


E. M. J. 


(This is printed for its suggestiveness to teachers—THE EpiTorR) 





‘*With blooms full-sapped again will smile the land, 
The fall is but the folding of His Hand. 
Anon with fuller glories to expand.” 
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The Editor’s Page 


November 


Shall not the children have a taste of the olden times this 
month? They must get it in the school-room, if at all. It 
would be enjoyable to bring into school as many of the old- 
time things as possible. A real, old-fashioned pewter por- 
ringer would please the little ones. So much might be done 
with it. The little girls and boys used to eat bread and 
milk from it a hundred years ago. That will bring upa 
picture of the way those little girls looked, and dressed, and 
lived; and to have this porringer on their desk, with 
flowers, would be a prize for children to strive for. Old- 
fashioned mirrors with the gay picture at the top, blue plates 
with the Thirteen Original States, and Lafayette scenes pict- 
ured upon them — and many, things like these can be bor- 
rowed for a day at school. That would be teaching history, 
truly. What achance country teachers have for these things 
in being able to get at attic treasures. Let us do more and 
talk less in teaching old-time days. One real thing to touch 
is worth a week of talky description with the concept only 
in the teacher’s brain. 

Did any primary teacher ever read the “ President’s 
Proclamation for Thanksgiving ”’ to the children some morn- 
ing in November for an opening exercise ? 

“ But the children wouldn’t understand it,” you say. No 
matter if they don’t grasp all the words. They grasp the 
feeling, the meaning of it, and that is all there is to it for 
any of us. How well I remember, when a child, the thrill 
with which I listened to the solemn, “ God bless the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts,” read in church from the 
Governor’s Proclamation for Thanksgiving, on a Sunday 
morning in November. Let us make little ‘occasions ”’ for 
the children. It doesn’t take much to give them “a lovely 
time.” Nine-tenths of it lies in the manner and enjoyment 
of the teacher. The thrifty ones who keep one eye on the 
clock and the other on the program, in the morning talks, 
had better not undertake it. Feeling can’t be scheduled. 

Shall I omit, in a single November number to warn you 
not to allow one word of “dreary”’and “dying” in connec- 
tion with November days? Tired of hearing this? Well, 
hand it over to the new ones — the thousands of teachers 
who joined the Primary Epucation family last summer. 
They are fresh audiences, and may need this very sermon. 
Perhaps they were “ brought up” on the Bryant quotation 
about “melancholy days” and “saddest of the year” as I 
was. The Plant World is only going to sleep, you know, 
and let us wish it a cheery “‘ Good night.” 





“The American History’’ now appearing in this paper 
in large type is not supposed to give anything new. It is 
only a skeleton outline for the teacher to fillin. A talk of 
vivid description should precede every reading. The reason 
for giving it in this paper and type is that children may read 
it for themselves. Suggestions for the dramatization of each 
chapter will be found each month in Dorothy. Howe’s 
account of the way the “ Little Bennetts ” played it. More 
and more dramatic representation of stories is coming into 
the school-room. No more struggling to make children 
‘read a story with expression,”’ after they have played it in 
simple childish fashion, Expression comes naturally in 
“‘make-believes.’”” Children always express naturally and 
correctly till they are spoiled in school, 
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Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





Language Bulletin 


San Francisco State Normal School issues a bulletin on 
“ The Teaching of Language in Primary Grades” ; a pam- 
phlet by Alma Patterson, Supervisor of Primary Language 
Teaching, that is worth sending for. Do not know price. 





What Shall Publishers Do? 


If teachers who wonder, and complain, and denounce 
educational publishers for not complying with requests, could 
look over the letters in which these requests are made, they 
would be wiser and should be sadder. The publishers of 
Primary Epucation are holding 4 large pile of letters con- 
taining money, from teachers who have neglected to give 
their full post-office address. It does not seem that 
teachers could write a business letter and fail to give street 
and number, town, city, or state, but “pity ’tis, 'tis true.” 
What can publishers do? And while I am questioning, 
what sha// publishers do when tnousands of teachers go on 
from year to year without paying for their paper? Is it 
expecting too much of teachers that they write a correct 
business letter, and that they shall have an ordinary sense of 
honor in paying their subscription dues? 





Let me Know 


If any contributor does not receive extra copies of this 
paper early in the month in which the contribution appears, 
I want to know it. 





Last Year 


Don’t forget to use the “ Garden and Field” illustrations 
in last year’s numbers. Just the vegetables you want to use 
on the blackboard are there. Keep a good memory of what 
is contained in Jack numbers of Primary Epucation. The 
teacher who said that she had taken the paper eight years 
and had looked over every year every month to keep 
freshened up, complimented herself without meaning to. 
Valuable helps cannot be repeated every year. To keep 
fresh, toned up, and enthusiastic for the work of teaching, is 
a necessity. Never forget that i/ ts the tendency of everything 
in this world, to sag. 





For Study 


Have you made a selection-for your outside branch of 
study for the year? I don’t mean pedagogy, but something 
that will lead you into an entirely different vein of thought ; 
that will call all a different set of faculties. A little time 
may be found for a study that will rest you, beside the light 
reading, games, good times, and out-door exercise that are 
yours by duty and right. Read “Overheard at a County 
Institute,” in this number. 





Three Books 


Among the very best helps you can have for making the 
children happy in the story of “‘ Far Away Lands,” appear- 
ing this month, are : 

“The Story of Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy.” Price, 25 cts. 

“Children of the World.” Price, 50 cents. Published 
by Educational Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 

“ Heidi.” Published by Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 40 cents. 

They give you just what you want to add to the little that 
Miss Whittum can tell in the limited space allowed her. 
Seat Work in connection with the story will be given 
in December number; then you will need both these 
books to carry out the scheme. Don’t let the children see 
any of the Swiss Supplement pictures in advance of the text ; 
only use those in November that belong to the November 
chapter. This series, as a whole, taught as it may be and 
should be, is one of the very best-means for cultivating the 
imagination of the children with ¢rwe things, 
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Husking Song 
(Arr—“ Money Musk ”) 


(Zhe huskers come on the stage from either side—if possible 
—and form semi-circle around stack of corn.) 


Adapted. 











1 The day is dying into dusk, 
To strains of merry “ Money Musk,” 
2 The yellow corn we bring to husk, 
In happy, happy husking time. 
The hours, like merry birds, take flight, 
The big, old barn is warm and bright, 
With Jack-o’-lanterns all alight, 
In happy, happy husking time. 


3 The crisp leaves crackle with the cold, 
4 We tear them off with fingers bold, 
5 To find the prize of red or gold, 
In happy, happy husking time. 
Of shy Jack Frost we have no fears, 
® But lifting high the fairest ears, 
We give three ringing, rousing cheers, 
For happy, happy husking time. - 


7 The laughing stars all downward glance, 
® The music sets each heart a-dance, 
And gay feet follow, as by chance, 
In happy, happy husking time. 
® And, as at last, we homeward roam, 
To notes as light as ocean foam, 
10 We sing our joyous harvest home, 
In happy, happy husking time. 


Motions 
Sway gracefully. 
Take ear of corn from stack. 
Make leaves crackle. 
Tear them away. 
Lift high. 
Waving ears, as giving cheers. 
Softly. 
Any pretty dance. 
March round and round stage. 
Bow, waving corn-ears. 


ow ON OM PWN = 


—Fopular Educator 





Tableaux 


For Thanksgiving Exercises 

(If primary teachers cannot get all these “ properties ” many hints can 
be found in these scenes, for a good time with the youngest children.— 
Tue Epiror) — 

The First Scene may represent the interior of a Dutch 
house, which may be arranged upon the platform or stage. 
The blackboard may represent the back of the room, and 
screens arranged for the sides. Articles may be borrowed 
to furnish and decorate the room. One or two pupils may 
be dressed as Dutch children and posed in this picture. A 
little boy may be represented as drinking out of this wooden 
shoe, which often occurs. Or a group of Dutch children 
may be extending a hand of welcome to a little Puritan girl 
who is standing at the door. 

The Second Scene shows a wigwam or the interior of an 
Indian’s home. A wigwam may be constructed by using 
three or four poles, fur rugs, and buffalo robes, snow shoes, 
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Indian pipes, bows and arrows, and other Indian relics may 
be arranged on the stage, against the wall, or on the wig- 
wam. Skins may be thrown on the floor and ears of corn 
suspended from the top 6f wigwam poles, or piled outside 
against side of wigwam. 

An Indian boy or several Indian children may ‘be posed 
in and near the wigwam. ‘The boy may hold a bow and 
arrow in his hands and sing the Indian song found in “Songs 
in Season,” or a tiny girl may sit at the door and sing “ The 
Firefly Song” in the same book. At the conclusion of song 
or songs, a child (or children) dressed in Puritan fashion 
comes to the door of the wigwam. One Indian child greets 
them with outstretched hands ; another brings and presents 
to them an Indian basket of corn. 

Fhe Third Scene represents the interior of a Puritan 
home. . A spinning-wheel may be placed in one corner, and 
a rude fire-place constructed against the blackboard. A 
table, set with old-fashioned dishes — wooden and pewter 
dishes — or a cupboard with dishes arranged in old-time 
fashion, may find a place in this picture. 

A child dressed as a Puritan maid may stand by the 
wheel and as she spins or winds a ball of yarn may sing 
“Spin; Lassie, Spin,” from Eleanor Smith’s “Song Book, 
No. 2,” or in Scott & Foresman’s “ First Music Book.” 

A fourth tableau represents the Puritan children welcom- 
ing the Indians to the Thanksgiving Feast, or may show 
Indians and Puritans seated around the table, ready to eat. 


Costumes 


Puritan Girt—Short-waisted, brown or gray dress with 
tabs at belt ; full, straight skirt, long, pointed collar and cuffs, 
carefully plaited apron, low shoes. Puritan girl may use 
large, white handkerchief crossed upon the breast in place 
of collar. These and the white cap may be made of white 
tissue paper if preferred. 


Puritan Boy—Short coat with full, loose knee-breeches, 
long stockings, low shoes tied with narrow ribbon or string. 
Broad white linen or paper collar and turn back cuffs. 


Dutcu Grrt—Long skirt and short-sleeved waist of some 
dark material, a large white or colored handkerchief may be 
worn about the neck, crossed and tucked in at the waist, a 
large, long apron, white or colored ; the head dress is some- 
thing like a sun bonnet in shape, but narrow in front and 
more flaring at the points: it may be made of white or any 
figured stuff; wooden shoes, hair parted and braided. A 
close-fitting, white cap may be worn instead of the bonnet 
if preferred. . 


DutcuH Boy—Dark jacket over a bright vest ; knee-pants ; 
low shoes, and blue, woolen stockings; broad, soft hat with 
pointed crown. Dark or fair complexion. 


INDIAN GirL—Make the waist of red calico with the neck 
cut round, and the sleeves not to reach below the elbow; a 
necklace of beads, spangles, or shells; a wide bracelet of 
stiff paper covered with gilt paper, and other bright orna- 
ments may be worn. The short skirt. may be made of 
leather-colored canton flannel or of some striped material. 
A-blanket or shawl may be worn also, having one or two of 
the corners nearly touching the floor. Wear moccasins. 
The face should be stained copper color. © 


INDIAN Boy — Wear a loose shirt of buckskin-colored 
canton flannel, to be outside, with a belt of the same or 
some bright color. A few bright beads sewed on the belt 
add to the effect. Do not hem the skirt, but make a fringe 
of the edge by slashing it to about three inches from the 
bottom edge. Sew a fringe down the sleeves also. Make 
the trousers long; cut strips of the flannel three inches 
wide and make a fringe by slashing to within half an inch of 
the edge; sew this fringe down each trouser leg. Wear 
beaded moccasins; if these are not to be had, make them 
from the canton flannel. Séw the seams with red yarn and 
ornament with beads ; for a head dress make a double band 
one and one-half inches wide of the bright material used 
for the belt. Between the pieces, sew turkey or chicken 


feathers, having the longest one in front and the shorter 
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NOTES 
r—4 





—A novel experiment is to be tried in the 
Chicago public schools, if the consent of 
the Board of Education can be obtained. 
At present the children, as in most schools, 
drink the impure city water. The city 
milk commission advocates that pasteurized 
milk be placed on sale at a cent a bottle in 
every school. At the Thomas Hoyne school, 
where the pasteurizing plant is located, the 
water was shut off recently on account of 
repairs to the building. The children drank 
more than three hundred three-ounce bot- 
tles in the course of the day. 


—Influentiai German newspapers are 
urging the government to limit the number 
of foreigners instructed in the German 
technical schools, which are overcrowded. 
Out of a total of 14,625 students 2,242 are 
foreigners. Nearly half of these are Rus- 
sians, though there are some Americans. 
Besides giving trade competitors the benefit 
of German knowledge, it is alleged that the 
overcrowding prevents the Germans from 
getting the best results from the instruc- 
tion. 


—In 1885 J. K. Thiry, of Long Island 
City, started the idea of a school savings 
bank system, its object being to train 
school children to thrift. The eighteenth 
annual report of the system shows a total 
of 796 schools using this system, distrib- 
uted through eighty-five cities in twenty- 
one states. It appears that a sum of 
$2,138,747.57 has been deposited. There 
has been withdrawn $1,616,790; leaving 
$521,966 subject to call next January. The 
largest total deposit is that of the schools 
of New York, $884,147. Long Island City, 
where the organization originated, has 
$151,452 on its record, Pottstown, Pa., 
$114,180. The plan is for the pupils to 
hand their savings in to the teacher, who 
credits them on a card; the amount is put 
in a savings bank and draws interest if it 
remains the usual time. 


—After over indulgence in eating the 
stomach is toned up apd the head cleared 
by Murray’s Charcoal Tablets. They are 
pure charcoal and unmedicated. 


—An English author wrote: ‘* No shade, 
no shine, no fruit, no flowers, no leaves 
—November!” Many Americans would 
add no freedom from catarrh, which is so 
aggravated during this month that it be- 
comes constantly troublesome. There is 
abundant proof that catarrh is a constitu- 
tional disease. It is related to scrofula 
and consumption, being one of the wasting 
diseases. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has shown 
that what is capable of eradicating scrof- 
ula, completely cures catarrh, and taken in 
time prevents consumption. We cannot 
see how any sufferer can put off taking this 
medicine, in view of the widely published 
record of its radical and permanent cures. 
It is undoubtedly America’s Greatest Medi- 
cine for America’s Greatest Disease — 
Catarrh. 





BROWN'S FAMOUS PICTURES 


{ Cent Each, 120 for $1.00 


Size § 1-2x 8. 2,000 subjects in black and white or sepia, 
Photographic reproductions of famous paintings, comprising 
all the world’s masterpieces, by old and modern masters, 
Portraits of famous men, women, authors, composers, and their 
homes, Historical paintings, scenery, and architecture. 

Brown’s Miniature Pictures, 500 subjects, 2 for 1 cent. 

Platinoprints and Carbonprints, size 7 x 9, 3 cents each. 

Wall pictures, 19 x 25, 25 cents each, postpaid. 

Send 2 cent stamp for two sample pictures and our new 
48-page catalogue, with 1,000 illustrations. 

Our large catalogue of school cards, stencils, and school 
supplies sent free on application. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 
Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 











THe EsTerBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER, for Penmanship and Music) College and 


Sent Postpaid on receipt of 20 cents } School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 East 8th Street, NEW YORK 


Ask Your Committee 
To Get You Copies 


HOME GEOGRPAHY 


For Primary Grades 























Anna Botsford Comstock, Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


I have looked over the volume, “ Home Geography,” by Harold W. Fairbanks, 
which you forwarded to me a short time since, and have found it a most helpful and 
valuable book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power of vitalizing his geography stories for 
children, and this most helpful and delightful quality is in evidence on every page 
of this new book. Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue Austell Building 809 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 
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ones in the back. Tie the band tightly about the head. 
Stain the face a copper color and make a few marks on the 
face with red crayon. The coat may be decorated with 


‘ beads, and strings of beads may encircle the neck ; a bow 


and arrow complete the costume.—/an Book. 





When the Birds go North Again 


Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain— 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go north again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s veins turn crimson— 
And the birds go north again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain— 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go north again. 


‘¢ *Tis the sweetest thing to remember 
If courage be on the wane, 
‘ When the cold, dark days are over— 
Why the birds go north again. 
—Ella Higginson 





A German woman of commanding figure strode into a schoo’, 
and approaching the principal demanded : 

‘¢ What is it, a lobster?” 

The principal politely explained that a lobster was a species of 
shell-fish. 

‘* Vell, how many legs has it—dis lobster?” 

The number of legs was stated 

*« Vell, I work me for a hurry, and if your teacher cannot find 
better dings than to ask my boy Jakey how many legs has it, a 
lobster, und make him come home to bodder his fadder mit ques- 
tions, ‘ What is it, a lobster?’ is a pad peesness.” 





Children’s American History 


Stories. IIT. 
The Pilgrims 


CarriE E, CHANDLER 
Nearly three hundred years ago, one 
stormy day, a little ship sailed into Cape 
Cod Bay. The ship was called the May- 
flower. It-had sailed from England, far 
away across the great ocean. 
On board there were ‘about one hun- 
dred people. 





Perhaps you have heard stories about 
some of them. 

There was the soldier, Myles Standish 
and his pretty young wife, Rose. And 
there were John Alden, and Priscilla, and 
Mary Chilton, and ever so many more. 





There were children with. strange 
names, like Remember, Humility, Pa- 
tience, and Love. And there were two 
tiny babies. They had been born on the 
Mayflower. One was named Oceanus, 
from the ocean, which had been his first 
home. The other little boy was called 
Peregrine, which means wandering. 
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It was winter. 


_ “The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rockbound coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches tossed.” 


What could these people want in this 
lonely place, so far away from home? 





These people called themselves Pil- 
grims. They had left England because 
they .were not well treated there. They 
were not allowed to worship God as their 
hearts told them was right. 





They had come to this strange new 
country. They did not mind the stormy 
skies and rocky shores. There was no 
one here to keep them from doing what 
they thought right. 





The Mayflower came to anchor in Cape 
Cod Bay. Myles Standish and some 
other men went ashore. There were 
great forests and stony fields. And every- 
where there was snow. 





The men went for a walk in the woods. 
One of them saw a little mound. It was 
covered with snow. When the men du 
into it, they found some shining, yellow 
kernels of corn. 





They took the corn back to the ship 
with them. They saved it to plant in 
their gardens next spring. Long after- 
wards, when the Pilgrims had homes of 
their own, they found the man who had 
hidden, the corn in the ground. They 
paid him for what they had taken. 





At last a good landing-place was found. 
But it was too late that night to leave the 
ship. The next day was Sunday. 





The Pilgrims thought-it was wrong to 
work on Sunday. They always rested on 
So, tired as they were, they 
spent all that long Sunday in the little 
cabin of the Mayflower. 





The next day they went ashore. They 
landed near a great rock, not far from 
what is now the city of Boston. They 
called the place Plymouth, and the rock, 
Plymouth Rock. It is said that Mary 
Chilton was the first woman to step upon 
the shore. 





If you go to Plymouth, you can see 
Plymouth Rock for yourself. It is gray 
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SOZODON 


THE FAVORITE 


~~ Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY, 
Finest quality. Patent top can, 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw yor«K 





NE of the first requisites in a pencil is 
() strength. If the lead breaks easily, if it 
crumbles, and if the cedar is cross-grained 
and knotty, then the pencil is worse than use- 
less. 
Start the school year right by seeing that all 
your pupils are provided with 


DIXON’S @ikpuite PENCILS 


and your school work. will be a constant pleas- 
ure. Send 16c. in stamps and samples will 
be sent that will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK CATALOG 


Describes 75 forms of Busy Work, in- 
cluding Letter Cards, Number Cards, 
Sentence Cards, Picture Cards, Table 
Builders, Direction Cards. 


IDEAL CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIAL 


We carry a very full line of this material, 
including Plain and Colored Raffia,Card- 
board, Straw-board, Bent Iron, Yarn, 
Looms, Folding Paper, Cutting Paper, 
Scissors, etc. 


Send postal card for catalog. 





IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6911 Princeton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Diaiogs. St eakers, Reward Cards 
Music, Logan, Dailey & Co., 561 
WabushAv.,Chicago. BigCat.Free. 


GRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular system in America to-day, taught 
in more bu-iness an 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

rite for our interesting booklet, 


*‘About Gregg Shorthand.” 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COFIPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 











high schools than any two other ~ 





THE SALVATION ARMY 


Offers investors a splendid opportunity 
for placing their SPARE MONEY in @ per- 
fectly reliable concern, earning 6% divi- 
dends. Anyone looking for a good in- 
vestment with absolutely no element 
of risk, and yielding good interest, 
should investigate. 

Fill in enclosed coupon, and forward 
to Commander Booth Tucker, 120 West 
14th Street, New York City. 

Send for prospectus and full particu- 
lars of advertisement in 
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—A mechanical training school is to be 
built in Jackson, Tenn. This is an inter- 
esting development, as there is only one 
other school of like character in the South, 
the other being at Louisville. 


—In bringing his sons to Yale for their 
education, Alfred Mosely, C. M. G., tlie 
noted British economist, has indicated his 
preference for the American educational 
system to England’s. Mr. Mosely is now 
at the New Haven House, and he is plan- 
ning to make his residence in the city while 
his sons are at Yale. Distinguished in his 
own country as an investigator of social 
and economic questions, and well-known 
here because of his study of labor, social, 
and educational conditions in this and 
other cities, Alfred Mosely has attracted 
the widest attention by his views. He 
arrived here last month as the advance 
guard of a committee of prominent Eng- 
lishmen, who are to look into the school 
question in this country. Last year Mr. 
Mosely came over at the head of an indus- 
trial commission and took an active part in 
the National Civic Federation debates. 


—The Board of Education of New York 
City has adopted a new course of study 
for elementary schools. English history, 
geometry, and algebra are through the 
new course introduced in the schools, and 
French, German, Latin, and stenography 
are made elective. Heretofore, there has 
been an eight years’ course in Brooklyn 
and a seven years’ course at Manhattan ; 
the new curriculum provides for eight 
years’ study in all boroughs—in other 
words, itis a uniform course. The new 
course of study has been under the consid- 
eration of the Board of Superintendents for 
more than one year, and as it stands at 
present is simple, progressive, and compre- 
hensive. It aims to train the individual. 
Stress has been laid on the instruction in 
English, which is the corner-stone of the 
course. From the beginniny to the end of 
the eight years there is a gradual growth, 
and from beginning to end the pupils will 
receive instruction in grammar and become 
acquainted with the language. 





LOW RATES WEST AND NORTHWEST 


Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, every day until November 30, 1903. 
Thirty-three dollars : Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, and many other Pacific Coast 
points. Thirty dollars: Chicago to Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Grand Junction, and 
many other points in Utah, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. Low rates to hundreds of other 
points. Through train service, Chicago to 
San Francisco. Only six dollars for a 
double berth, tourist sleeper, all the way. 
To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder. W. 
W. Hall, New England Passenger Agent, 
Boston, Mass. 















A Bad 


Complexion 


ca and rough skin, are caused 
y indigestion. arcoal is an active 


digestive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs all gases and clears up the com- 


plexion, Use 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


FRE E—one full size 28c, box, mailed 
once only, upon receipt of 2c, stamp. 


A.J. Ditman,44 Astor House,N.Y. 





PENCGERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
8349 Broadway, New York. 








Choice New Entertainments for 


Thanksgiving and 
Christmas 


20th Century Thanksgiving Exercises. Original 
dialogues, ete. Up-to-date, captivating. 165¢. 

20th Century Christmas Exercises. The newest 
and choicest. Practical, high-grade. i16¢, 

Newsboys’ Thanksgiving. A jolly new play. Easy 
enthusiastic, sensible, but funny. tse’ ; 

Feast in the Wilderness. Play for Christmas. 
Bright and clever. 16c. 
Christmas Dialogues and Plays. New. original, 
__ mstractive, amusing. The very best. 265c. 
Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Many 
pleasing features, Choice, gratifying. 16¢. 
Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises. Diversified, 
usable, delightful. 165c. 

November's © . Spectacular Dialogue. Easy 
brillian€. pleasing. 15¢. 

Two Invitations. Thanksgiving Operetta. Music 
bright and catchy. Full of fun. 165¢. 

Surprised Grumbler. Christmas Operetta. Bril- 
jant music, sparkling words. 15¢. 

Christmas Star Drill. Fancy marches, etc. Su- 
perb. 15c. 

Don't Be So Rough, Jim; I Can't Play To-Night. 
Very pathetic character song. Music charm- 
ing. 265c. 

The Quarrel. Splendid duet for little tots. A 
great success. 25c. 

FREE Our complete catalogue of entertainments, 

Our choice catalogue of holiday requisites. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


é March Brothers, Lebanon, O. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Sim Printer. No wash- 
ing. Novwetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 38 Soery St: Bev, Tork. on 





















{ Webster's New 
Standard Dictionary 


738 pages. 
Size 6x8 
inches 









WLBSTERS 

ie STAVOARL ; a A 

illustrations. 

Licriowsry Large, clear 

print, hundreds 

of new words. 

Z Contains many ex- 

FRY VY clusive encyclopedic 
\ Wi; ZB features. — 

BONANZA FOR AGENTS 

Ribbed silk cloth, with 6 colored plates . . $1.50 

Library binding, half leather, with 11 col- 
SERED wns nib’ s cane 2 Ow © $2. 


Can be had of your book supply agent, or direct from 
LAIRD & LEE 
\ 263-5 Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
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and old. On it is the date of the landing 
of the Pilgrims — 1620. 


strong. He was terrible to look at, in his 
paint and feathers. 





On the shore of their new home, the 
Pilgrims sang hymns of praise. They 
knelt on the rocks and thanked God, who 


had taken care of them and brought them 


safely to the New World. 


“ Amidst the storm they sang, 
Till the stars heard, and the sea, 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free.” 





The men set to work.. They cut down 
trees, and built homes for their families. 
The women and children helped all they 
could. 





Soon there was a little row of houses 


down on the shore. They were built of 


logs. They were not like the beautiful 
homes the Pilgrims had left in England. 
But they were clean and comfortable. 





A strong house was built. This could 
be used as a fort, if Indians came upon 
the settlers. It was also used as a 
church on Sundays. So with the forest 
behind, and.the great ocean in front, was 


laid out one of the first colonies in our 


great country. 





One day, along the street, came a tall 
Indian. The men looked sober. The 
women were afraid. The children stared 
at him with big, round eyes. He wore a 
bear skin. His face was painted. There 
were gay feathers in‘ his hair. 





“Welcome, Englishmen!” called the 


Indian. 
“Welcome, welcome, Indian!” shouted 
the men, women, and children. 


The Indian was friendly. He said his 
name was Samoset. The colonists gave 
him a good dinner. They talked to him 
as well as they could. ‘ Samoset was so 
pleased with the white men that he stayed 
all night. : 








The colonists did not feel quite safe 
with this strange guest among them. 
Some one watched him all night while he 
slept.. They were not sorry when Samo- 
set left them next morning. 





‘Samoset made several visits to the col- 
ony. Once he brought with him the 
great chief, Massasoit, and other Indians. 
Massasoit was tall, and straight, and 


The governor of the colony and his: 


body guard went to meet Massasoit. In 
front, marched Myles Standish. Massa. 
soit was much pleased with this welcome. 





He looked in wonder at the little 
homes and pale faces of the men and 
women. He grunted at the white babies, 
Before he went away, he promised always 
to be kind to these colonists. 





The first winter in their new home was 
very hard for the colonists. They had 
few warm clothes, and but little to eat. 

Nearly every one was ill. Before spring 


came, more than half the brave little band 
died. 


How glad they were when the first 
warm days came. The snow melted. 
The grass began to show in the hollows. 
The birds sang. Out in the woods the 
children found a little flower. It was 
pink and white, and sweet as spring 
itself. It was the mayflower. 








The Pilgrims planted their gardens and 
fields. All summer they cared for the 
growing plants. When fall came, they 
gathered in the harvests. There were 
golden grain and corn, ripe vegetables, 
and fruit — enough for each and all. 





The governor of the colony set a day 
when all the people were to meet and 
give thanks to God, who had given them 
all these good things. 





When the day came, there was a great 
breakfast. Then there was service in the 
little meeting-house. Then came dinner, 
spread out on a great table. There were 
all sorts of good things — turkeys, vege- 
tables, and fruits. Best of all, there were 
pumpkin pies. 





There were some strange guests at this 
Thanksgiving dinner. Massasoit and 
some .of his braves were there. They 
came before breakfast and stayed all day. 





So, long ago, in the little colony by the 


sea, the Pilgrims kept the first Thanks- 


giving Day. 


*« Ay, call it holy ground, 
The land where first they trod. 
They left unstained what there they found — 
Freedom to worship God.”’ 
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—In accordance with the practice estab- 
lished last year by President Lederle, of 
the New York City Board of Health, there 
will be a thorough and rigid medical in- 
spection in the New York City schools, this 
year. More than fifty physicians will do 
the inspecting. In the mornings they will 
examine pupils who have been absent on 
previous days and who are suspected of 
having contagious diseases, and in the 
weekly examinations the throats, eyes, 
mouth, hands, and hair of the pupils will 
come in for a thorough investigation. Ab- 
sentees will be visited at their homes by 
the inspectors, who will vaccinate those 
requiring such treatment. When a pupil is 
excluded from a school by order of the in- 
spectors, he will receive a card stating the 
reason for his exclusion. If, after forty- 
eight hours, he has been under treatment, 
and it is found that his ailment is not seri- 
ous, he may be re-admitted. Duplicate re- 
ports on the condition of pupils after the 


. daily examination will be made out, one set 


for the school authorities, and the other 
for the Board of Health. When the affec- 
tions of the pupils who are ill are suffi- 
ciently serious they are to be sent to 
hospitals. 


—After carefully investigating the claims 
of a large number of towns in western 
Michigan, the State Board of Education 
has located the new state normal school in 


‘ Kalamazoo. The State Board made several 


requirements: a suitable site of not less 
than twenty acres; free gas, electric light, 
sewage and water connections; all streets 
adjacent to the site to be graded and main- 
tained in first class condition; cement 
walks to be laid along the streets bounding 
the site; the use of a public school build- 
ing for a training school until the school 
shall build one; the city to pay one-half the 
salary of all teachers employed in the 
training school, and a cash gift of $40,000. 
Work will be begun early in 1904 and the 
school will be opened in September of the 
same year. 


—The village council of Arzien, Switzer- 
land, struck upon a novel way of selecting 
a school teacher. They first examined the 

“candidates as to their physical stature and 

strength. Then they invited them all to 
supper, where the candidates had to show 
their social qualifications in conversation, 
recitations, and spngs. The best enter- 
tainer was elected. 


—The sixteenth annual course of free 
educational lectures to the people in New 
York City is soon to open. The attend- 
ance has grown from 22,000 the first year 
to 1,200,000 last year, when 4,220 lectutes 
were delivered at 128 lecture courses. 


—Women, Nature’s logicians—praise So- 


zodont. Men do well to emulate their 
example. The liquid cleans. Powder pol- 
ishes. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for schoo} 
boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 


and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss F. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfielida Street, Boston. 


FISHER “= ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 











Syracuse Teachers’ Agency | America’s Leading School of Correspondence 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools. Salaries | Teachers fear no examination after taki ill C 

from $400 to $1600. . Do you want a better position? Let | by mail. We have trained 50,000 success ally. go 
us help you. NOAH LEUNARD, Ph D., 22 The Hier, | all subjects for teachers’ certificates. NOAH LEONARD 
Dept. F, SYRACUSE, N. Y. A.M., The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥ , 





The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING - - += PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw, 


Se eee a beett tpn ttre 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better iti man 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; YY. M. CO. A. or thy enya ay Sy = 








THE FiIisK THREACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414. Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
Cooper Building, Denver. 
'yde Block, Spokane. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best et ; 4 
SCHERMERWORN steetraeseceeerore | Jonx C. Rockett, Monnens 
Of Boston, 


THE TEACHERS’ EXGHANGE 120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service én their interests - 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. — a 








The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
Fime Arts Building, Chicago 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special Seathare and cede : gepest 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principai or teacher:—TRY McCULLOUGH. 





DIXON Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT from 
School Officials, Terms reasonable and membership fee not neces- 


TEACHERS: ary. Now is the time to send for new Manual and enroll for fall 


vacancies, Established 1880. 
BUREAU 1420 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





Recommends college and normal 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency eer ik 


dvises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


wM, Oo. PRATT, Manager ° ° 
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Little Folks in Far-Away Lands 
By the Little Folks Themselves 


Lizziz S. WHITTUM, Auburn, Me. 


I am a little Swiss boy. I live in the 


. beautiful country of Switzerland. I think 


it must be one of the most beautiful in 
the world. 





There are many tall mountains here. 
Some of them are so high that their tops 
are always covered with snow. Do you 
have lots of high mountains where you 
live? Are their tops covered with snow 
all the year ? 





And we have many bright blue lakes. 
Our father sometimes takes us to row on 
the lake, not far from our home. We 
like to watch the pictures that the trees 
and mountains make in the clear water. 





There are lovely waterfalls, which come 
tumbling many hundred feet down the 
mountain-side. One waterfall, near our 
home, looks like a beautiful white lace 
veil. When the sun shines on it, it 
shows all the bright colors of the rain- 
bow. 





On the lower part of the mountains, 
there are deep, dark forests. Up above 
the forests are the mountain pastures, 
where the sweetest grass grows, and, 
so many beautiful wild flowers. And the 
flowers are such pretty bright colors, too. 





My name is Karl, and I have a little 
sister, whom I. dearly love, named Heidi. 
She has flaxen curls, and the bluest of 
blue eyes. I think she’s very pretty. 





My father owns many cows and goats. 
We are very fond of them, and make pets 
of them all. We have names for all of 
them, and each one knows its name. And 
now that the spring has come, they must 
be taken to the mountain pastures to feed 
on the sweet grass during the summer. 





The day we go to the pastures, or Alps, 
as we call them, is one of our happiest 
holidays. ‘All the people of the village, 
dressed in their pretty clothes, come out 
to see the cattle start. The bells ring, 
and a band of music plays merry tunes 
for us. 





’ Our pastor is there. He prays that we 


may be kept from harm, and have good — 


luck all through the summer. 








When Rupert lets the cows loose from 
the yard, they come crowding out. They 
are almost wild with joy. 





———.. 


Black Velvet comes first. Her coat is 
so sleek that she is almost as handsome 
as velvet. And here comes Snow Queen, 
our beautiful white cow. She is the one 
we love best. There’s Otta, the spotted 
cow, and Viola, the little brown one. 
Last of all comes Britta, the ie hand- 
some, red cow. 





As soon as the cows find that they are 
free, they begin to fight, to see which one 
shall be leader. The one that wins is 
“queen of the herd,” and the others all 
follow her. 





This year, our pretty Snow Queen wins 


in the. fight, and Heidi and I are just. 


delighted. Still we are sorry for Britta. 
She has been leader for two or three 
years, and is so sad because another has 
her place. 





All the cows wear bells; but the 
leader’s bell is larger than the rest. The 
sound is louder and clearer. The other 
bells are all tuned to chime with that of 
the leader. 


The path to the Alps leads through the 
dark forest and across fields of snow. 








Father, my big brother Rupert, and my 
sister Faustine, go up to the Alps to take 
care of the cows, and make the butter and 
cheese. Heidi and I go, too. Mother, 
and the rest of my brothers and sisters, 
stay at our home down in the village. 





We take what things we need, and 


climb the steep path up the mountain- 


side, till we come to one of our)summer 
chalets. 





Our friends from the village go part of 
the way up the mountain with us. The 
band plays, we sing our merry cattle 
songs, and have a very gay time. 





It is beautiful in the Alps in summer. 
We are always glad when it is time to go 
with the cattle. We stay till the weather 
begins to grow cool in autumn. And 
Heidi and I, though-we must do our part 
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This handsome Seth Thomas Clock, a 
Glass-door Book-case, Library of Standard 
Books, Taber-Prang Pictures, etc., can be 
obtained by any school free of cost. 
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Home Correspondence School, Philadelphia 


Kindergarten Training 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 
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training children in the home. For particu. 
lars, address 
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NOTES 


—The free lecture movement in New 
York has been so successful that, arrange- 
ments have been made by the Board of 
Education for extending it still further. 
The lectures in Italian and Yiddish will be 
extended the coming season. Provision 
has been made for a special course of lec- 
tures, at least ten of which will be on edu- 
cational topics. The suggestion that the 
schools be used for the people as much as 
possible, will be carried out by providing 
lectures of a musical, historical, or ethical 
character on Sundays, in congested dis- 
tricts. 


—The National Educational Association 
has now a permarent endowment of' more 
than $150,900 recently invested. This is 
an accumulation of the two dollars annual 
dues paid by its members. In return the 
members secure the annual proceedings 
published in excellent form, bound in 
cloth, of more than one thousand papers-—- 
worth more than two dollars to any teacher. 
The income from the permanent endow- 
ment is spent in making thorough and 
scientific investigation iato vital educa- 
tional questions. The one provided for 
this year is the systematic teaching of 
agriculture and horticulture in the rural 
schools.—Missouri School Journal. 





OHICAGO NORMAL DON'TS 


Dr. Arnold Tompkins is a gentleman of 
wisdom and experience, and when he sets 
out to instruct the teachers in the noble art 
of pedagogy, he is sure to give advice 
well worth hearing. Dr. Tompkins is not a 
flippant man; he does not believe in mak- 
ing light of serious things, or in treating 
with airy persiflage the troubles of the 
guider and instructor of youth. Conse- 
quently, when he tells the teachers not to 
throw a baseball bat at a child because he 
comes wearied from the playground, and 
not to hurl a ruler ata child’s head in order 
to divert him from a contemplated act of 
mischief, he speaks with prudence and 
feeling. In the sunny days of childhood 
the ruler is often applied where it will doa 
real amount of good, but it should never 
be thrown at a child’s head, especially by a 
woman teacher, when there are other chil- 
dren in the room, or when expensive bric- 
a-brac may be lying about. The same de- 
gree of caution applies to the baseball bat, 
which may wreck serious damage in the 
hands of a fretful and inexperienced 
teacher. Let us listen to Dr. Tompkins 
and be guided by his humane counsel and 
ripe experience. Here are the don’ts: 

Don’t lie awake nights because one child 
is bad. That is not a sign that your teach- 
ing is a failure. 

Don’t attempt to correct a child’s action 
by means from without, whef means from 
within are mach more effective. 

Don’t throw a ball bat at the child be- 
cause he comes off the playground tired. 

Don’t forget that you may be guilty of 
whispering ‘‘under the bamboo tree,” when 
you feel disturbed because a child may 
speak to someone across the aisle. 

—Roswell N. Field 
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Our Intercollegiate de- 
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Sciences. Prepares stu- 
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subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
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purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions, 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 
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Birdies 2 


A real gem, Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home, 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds, Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGs, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 
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mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refund d 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
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to « Black Beauty ”’ 


BOBTAIL DIXIE 


By ABBIE N. SMITH 


The teaching of kindness to animals is 
achieved in a way which is all the more force- 
ful for not being too insistent. The book is 
beautifully printed and bound, and contains a 
number of fine half-tones, two of which are 
from photographs by Fryett. 

— The Evening Post. 
Cloth. 12mo. Fully Illustrated. Price, soc. 
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of the work, have very happy times up 
there. 





Do you see our chalet in the picture? 
It is low and broad, and has a very wide 
roof. See the rocks on the roofs? They 
are to keep it from being torn off when 
the wind blows very hard, as it often does 
among the mountains. 





The chalet is light and airy. We do 
not have much furniture in these summer 
homes. We do not need very much, 
because we stay out-of-doors most of the 
time. 





Beautiful wild flowers grow all around 
the chalet, and they are so fragrant. We 
find deep-blue violets, and the purple 
pansies. Heidi loves the pretty harebells 
and the blue mountain gentians. I like 
to gather great bunches of daisies, and 
buttercups, and dandelions. Then we 
often find the lovely pink forget-me-nots. 





But we love best our handsome Alpine 


roses, and the blossoms of the edelweiss. : 
The roses are a deep, rich red color, and. 


the edelweiss has pure white, velvety 
flowers. 





The edelweiss grows close to the ice 
and snow. It often grows on the edge of 
some steep cliff that is very hard to reach. 
Rupert brings it to us, because he can 
climb where Heidi and I cannot go. 
Does the edelweiss grow in your country? 





Many very handsome butterflies, and 
other beautiful insects, fly about among 
the flowers. Heidi and I are never tired 
of watching the lovely butterflies. 





The sweetest strawberries grow on the 
mountains. We pick the berries and 
have some for supper, with rich cream. 
With the berries and cream, we have rye 
bread and some of the sweet, new butter. 
And we have curds. and milk, and some 
of the new cheese. 





We often go down to the village and 
carry some of the berries and some cream 
for mamma and the children. We carry 
some of the little cheese cakes, too. 





There are many strangers traveling 
among the mountains. They come here 
to see our beautiful country. We are 
glad when a party stops at our chalet. 
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They like to buy the fresh strawberries of 
us. They often buy the Alpine roses and 
sprays of edelweiss. Sometimes my little 
sister and I earn quite a sum of money 
during the summer. 





Heidi is a busy little girl. She. helps 
watch. the cows, to see that they do not 
stray too far away, or ge where they 
ought not to. All the time she is taking , 
care of the cows, she knits on a stocking 
for me or my baby brother. Does your 
little sister knit stockings for you? 





See me with my goats! 
a flock, haven't I? They are handsome 
fellows, too. Every one knows its name, 
and they will come when I call them. 


I have quite 





I take the goats high on the steep 
cliffs where the cows cannot climb; then 
Heidi does not go with me. My little 
friend, Franze, sometimes feeds his goats 
near where mine are browzing, and then 
we have fine times together. 





But we must watch our goats very 
closely when we get high upon the moun- 
tains. There are very large eagles here, 
which sometimes take our lambs and kids 
in their talons, and carry them off to their 
nest. 





When we are away on the mountains, 
Franze and I sometimes see a few 
chamojs.: They are pretty creatures. They 
have long, yellowish-brown hair, which 
turns dark brown in winter. Their horns 
are black and shiny. 





They live up near the tops of the 
mountains, for they like the cold. In the 
summer they eat grass and flowers; but 
in winter they live on the buds and twigs 
of fir and pine trees. 





They leap from rock to rock, and climb 
down the steep mountainside, where no 
man can:go. Sometimes they leap thirty 
feet. 





Hunters like to shoot them, for their 
flesh is good to eat, and their skin is 
made into soft leather. You have seen 
a piece of chamois skin? 





It is difficult for the men to get near 
enough to one to shoot it, for they are 
very miuch afraid of men. 


(Completed in December number) 
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LET YOUR STOMACH HAVE ITS 
OWN WAY 





Do Not Try to Drive and Force It to 
Work When It is Not Able or You 
Will Suffer All the More 


You cannot treat your stomach as some 
men treata balky horse : force, drive, or even 
starve it into doing work at which it rebels. 
The stomach is a patient and faithful ser- 
vant and will stand much abuse and ill 
treatment before it ‘“‘ balks,” but when it 
does you had better go slow with it and not 
attempt to make it work. Some people have 
the mistak: n idea that they can make their 
stomachs work by starving themselves. 
They might cure the stomach that way, but 
it would take so long that they would have 
no use for a stomach when they got through. 
The sensible way out of the difficulty is to 
let the stomach. rest, if it wants to, and em- 
ploy # substitute to do its work. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do the 
work of your stomach for you, and digest 
your food just as your stomach used to when 
it was well. You can prove this by putting 
your food in a glass jar witn one of the tab- 
lets and sufficient water, and you will see 
the food digested in just the same time as 
the digestive fluids of the stomach would do 
it. That will satisfy your mind. Now, to 
satisfy both your mind and body, take one 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after eating— 
eat all and what you want—and you will feel 
in your mind that your food is being di- 
gested, because you feel no disturbance or 
weight in your stomach; in fact, you will 
forget all about having a stomach, just as 
you did when you were a healthy boy or girl. 

S:uart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act in a natural 
way because they contain only the natural 
elements of the gastric juices and other di- 
gestive fluids of the stomach. It makes no 
difference what condition the stomach is in, 
they go right ahead of their own accord and 
do their work. They know their business 
and surrounding conditions do not influence 
them in the least. They thus relieve the 
weak stomach of all its burdens, and give it 
its much needed rest and permit it to become 
strong and healthy. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at fifty cents a box. They are 
80 well known, and their popularity is so 
great, that a druggist would as soon think of 
being out of alcohol or quinine. In fact, 
physicians are prescribing them all over the 
land, and if your own doctor is real honest 
with you, he will tell you frankly that there 
is nothing on earth so good for dyspepsia as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 


FAT PEOPLE REDUCED 25 LBs. MUNTHLY 
By my guarantee home treatment. Purely vegetable 
and harmless. No starving, no wrinkles or discom- 
fort. Purifies the blood and gives health, clear skin 
and good figure. Endorsed by leading physicians. 
Write for my new booklet telling all about it. Mailed 
in plain sealed letter FREE. Write 

Mrs. E. F. Stockham, Box 916, N. Y. City. 








We Carry a Full Line of 
BUSY WORK, LETTER CARDS, NUMBER 
CARDS, RAFFIA, RATTAN WEAVING 
MATERIAL, BOOKS ON CONSTRUCTION 
WORK, INDIAN BEADS AND TEACH- 
ERS’ AIDS. 
Send for our New Catalog 
IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO, 

521 West 6Oth Street, Chicago, III. 


Gymnastics 
For the School-Room 


Pretty Motion Songs with Music, 
by AnniE E. CHASE. 





Price, 20 cents. 





Educational Publishing Co., 
80 Bromfield St., Boston 















TRAVELING NATURE STUDY 
LIBRARIES 
The Library Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Audubon Society has prepared a lim- 
ited number of libraries, of ten books 
each, for circulation among the public 
schools in the country districts of Pennsyl- 


vania. The libraries consist of books on 
nature study, by Burroughs, Seton-Thomp- 
son, Chapman, Mrs. Wright, and others. 
The libraries are sent by freight, the pay- 
ment of which is the only expense incurred 
by the recipient,and may be kept three 
months. 
Requests for libraries will be filled in the 
order of application, and should be sent 
to: Miss Hilda Justice, West Clapier Street, 
Germantown, Pa. 


—‘* Hazen’s Elementary History of the 
United States,” published by The Morse 
Company, 31 Union Square, New York 
City, mailing price, sixty cents, is a simple, 
complete story of our country, adapted for 
study and reading. Biography and history 
so woven together that each helps the other 
to instruct and interest the children and to 
bring out the important events on which 
the life, growth, and prosperity of our 
nation depended. 

The plan is new and striking. Each 
topic is treated by itself as far as possible, 
which gives a complete view of each pe- 
riod of our history. A view of the world in 
the fifteenth century prepares the way for 
the ** First Period of Discoveries and Ex- 
plorations,” which covers the stories of 
Columbus, Cabot, Hudson, and others. 
Then follows the ‘‘ First Period of Settle- 
ments,” in which the stories of the various 
colonies are pleasantly told, the life, 
modes of travel, customs, and habits are 
made prominent, as well as the form and 
development of our government, the prom- 
inence of English settlements explained. 

The different parts are so connected that 
they naturally follow one another Thus 
each Period of Discovery and Exploration 
leads to settlements. The Story of the 
Colonies prepares the way for the Revolu- 
tion. The story of Slavery leads up to 
Secession, etc. 

In order to do away with excessive 
memoriter work and at the same time to 
give a clear, complete, and lasting knowl- 
edge of our country to the pupils, an out- 
line at the top of each page forms a skele- 
ton of what the page contains. 

There are nearly three hundred beautiful 
and instructive illustrations, all original 
and prepared especially for this book. 

A new and striking feature is the full 
pages of flags showing, in colors, our earlier 
Colonial flags, with the development of 
** Old Glory ” and our naval flags. 

The publishers confidently offer this His- 
tory to the educational public, as a great 
advance in methods of instruction, and 
believe that the plan and its execution. will 
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Illustrated Game of 
Domestic Animals 


By Lovis M. Sonret, principal 234 Intermediate School, 
Cincinnati. 


Edited by M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, supervisor of Primary 
Schools, Minneapolis, author “Holton’s Primer.” 


A game for upper primary and second years, contain- 
ing 56 illustrations of all our domestic animals 
photographed from life. Teaches habits, charac- 
teristics and uses. Develops judgment. 

Large, clear text—vocabulary simple. 

Intensely interesting for children in either group or 
class work. Played by pairing similar characteris- 
tics, habits or uses of the different animals. 

Sold by dealers, or sample game, 25c. 


OTHER GAMES. 
Addition and Subtraction, second to fourth years, 25¢ 
Multiplication and Division, third to fifth years, 25c 


Fractions, fourth to seventh years, - - 25¢ 
Words, second to fifth years, - - - - 25c 
Wild Animals, third to sixth years, - - 25c¢ 


Constructive Geometry, sixth to eighth years, 25c 
Our National Life, game of United States history, 


sixth to eighth years, - . - - - 25c¢ 


Prefared by practical school men. Especially adapted 
for group work, also suitable for class work. Simple 
or difficult forms of play to suit the pupils’ needs. 

Sold by dealers, or sample of any game, 25c. 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A 








The Song Method of 
Teaching Music in Schools 


From the 23d Annual School Re- 
port, Boston, Mass., March, 1903: 








“The Director suggests, and the 
suggestion has my deliberate approv- 
al, that the Novello School Songs be 
supplied to all Primary Schools.” 


EDWIN P. SEAVER, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


The Novello Music Course 


edited by Francis E. Howarp, is 
compiled principally from the School 
Songs referred to above. It consists 
of a Manual of Graded Sight Singin 
Exercises, Primer, and ist, 2d and 3d 
Readers. These Readers comply with 
the New Course of Study. 


FIRST READER: Continuation of Man- 
ual and Primer. Part I. Unison Exercises 
and Son graded on the basis of rhythmic 
forms. Pinr Il. Two Part Exercises and 
Songs. Folk-songs a special feature. With 
a valuable Appendix. 

SECOND READER: Two and Three Part 
Music. Parr I. Mostly songs. Parr II. 
Three Part Music and many Exercises. Lit- 
erature and biography. 

THIRD READER: ust out. Three Part 
Music for unchanged voices. Songs by the 
classic composers and the best of the folk-songs 
of all nations. Valuable Appendix and refer- 
ences to literature and biography. 


A Catalogue of Supplementary 
Music, Action Songs, School Oper- 
ettas and Cantatas sent gratis. Also 
sample copies (returnable) on receipt 
of application. 
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21 East 17th Street New York 
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Entertainment 


ANGELINA W. Wray 


(In the Entertainment for September and October, I have 
tried to illustrate the thoughts which, it seemed to me, 
teachers would be using in their morning talks with the chil- 
dren. This month Thanksgiving is, of course, the culminat- 
ing point around which the children’s imagination centers, 
but to enable them to understand it aright requires patience 
and reverence on our own parts. Starting with the thought 
suggested the first week, however, the little listeners may be 
led to see that when the long “ rest time ” comes the earth 
is ready, and that gratitude to the God of harvest is but 
natural and fitting. 

The songs and verses given in this series are necessarily 
brief and simple. Many of the recitations are intended to 
be used as class exercises until learned, after which the 
teacher may select individual children to recite them.) 


First Week 
GENERAL THOUGHT— Preparation for Winter 


The Cocoon Cradle 


(A Class Recitation) 


To and fro ' with patient skill 
A tiny spinner spun, 

He wove and wove the silver web 
Until the work was done. 

Of withered leaves and silken threads 
He made a cradle? warm, 

And there the little spinner sleeps 
Through winter’s cold and storm. 


Ah! little spinner,’ sleeping there, 
I wonder if you know 

That when you wake from slumber deep 
Another life you’ll show? 

When summer opens fern and flower, 
When robin soars and sings, 

You’ll leave 4 your tiny cradle, dear, 
And spread ° your shining wings ! 


Motions 


1 Let thumb of left hand represent caterpillar. Bends finger of left 
hand as far as second joint, but do not close them. Curve right hand 
over left, so that the thumb stands upright. Let the left thumb, which 
represents caterpillar, move slowly back and forth across the opening 
thus made, asif spinning. 2 Fold the left thumb inside of the cocoon 
represented by the hands, and close the opening by the right thumb, so 
that the caterpillar is completely hidden. 3 Look intently at the 
cocoon. 4 Remove right thumb and let left thumb, which now repre- 
sents a moth, emerge from its hiding-place. 5 Hold both hands over 
head, palm to palm, and imitate flying motion. 


A Squirrel Chase 


(May be used as a game) 


Down from the boughs of the hickory tree ! 
The ripe nuts patter and fall. 

And Robbie ® has come with his basket to-day, 
Eager to gather them all. 


Under the boughs of the hickory tree 
A squirrel 3 is working away ; 

His cheeks are his pockets, he fills them with nuts ; 4 
He is too busy to play. 


Under the boughs of the hickory tree 
Hurrah for a race ® that’s begun ! 

For Robbie and squirrel are scampering fast. 
Run! little-squirrel. Run! run! 


Directions 


1 One child, representing hickory tree, stands in front of the room, 
with arms outspread. Shake arms, to imitate waving boughs. 2 An- 
other child, whose real name may be substituted for that of Robbie, takes 
a tiny basket and begins to gather nuts from the ground. 3 Another 
child, representing a squirrel, hops about under the outspread branches, 
gathering nuts. 4 Let squirrel puff out his cheeks. -5 Robbie runs 

after squirrel, chasing him through the woods (the aisles), until he 

reaches home (his desk). This game is greatly enjoyed by the children, 





The Flight of the Birds 


(Class Recitation) 


All through the happy days of summer 
The birds in rapture sang, 

Over fields where grain was waving,! 
Sweetly the music rang. 


Swinging ? high in the leafless branches 
Their empty nests * we see — 

Empty nests that once were crowded ; 
Where can the birdies be? 


Far away in the ‘sunny south-land 4 
Where flowers bend ° and sway, 
Southern children smile to hear them 

Singing their chorus gay. 


Motions 


1 Holding both hands parallel and extended, let them move toward 
the right with a rippling motion. 2 Hands held high above heads, 
swinging motion. 3 Hands held in front, forming anest. 4 Point to 
the south. 5 Pretty, rhythmic motion from left to right, to represent 
waving flowers. 


Second Week 
GENERAL THouGcut — The Harvest 


Thanksgiving Time 


A. W. WRAY Gro. W. WILMOT 
Lively. 


en 2S 


1. The golden rod (1) and aster, Have turned to withered 

2. Beneath (2) the fad-ed grasses, The sleeping (8) flowers 
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mer ~ ry cheer, We'll keep Thanks-giv - ing Day. 
CHORUS 
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Frost-y is the wet But laughing < a mn say Har- 
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rah !(7)for chill Dinabin And the glad Thcaeapies Day. 

















Motions 


1 Point right and left. 2 Point tothe ground. 3 Both arms raised, 


as if plucking fruit. 4 Motion of cutting grain. 5 Point upwar' 


6 Both hands outspread. 7 Clap hands in ‘time to the music. 8 Head 


resting on hands. g Right hand thrown out in form of a semi-circle. 


In the Grass 
(Recitation for tiny boy or girl) 


I’m ! the last little apple, so round and so red, 
That grew on the apple tree ? over your head. 


I rocked 3 in the breezes. The leaves all turned brown, 


The wind shook ‘ the big tree, and I tumbled ° down. 
Now here I have hid ® in the dry yellow grass, 
And here I am waiting for some one to pass. 


Motions 


1 Point to self. 2 Point upward. 3 Rocking motion with both 
hands. 4 Shake arms vigorously. 5 Drop to the ground. 6 Hold 


hands in front of face and peep through fingers, 
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“IT IS A JOY TO BE CURED 


Painful Piles Become Painless at Once 
and are Oured in Short Time 


It almost pays to have the piles so great is 
the feeling of relief when Pyramid Pile Cure 
is applied. They are in the form of suppos:- 
tories and reach the affected parts at once 
and the pain ceases and a mild feeling of 
ease and comfort takes its place. The heal 
ing process begins immediately, and con- 
tinues as long as the cure is administered, 
until the sufferer is perfectly and completely 
well. 

How much more sensible is this method 
than the barbarous torture inflicted by the 
knife and instruments! How much more 
satisfactory to be able to administer a 
simple, effective remedy in the privacy of 
the home than to submit to the humiliation 
of an examination and operation in the 
physician’s chair! 

Pyramid Pile Cure cures piles to stay 
cured. Thousands and thousands of suf- 
ferers the country over bave found this out 
through the testimony of their friends and 
others, and the sale of this remedy is in- 
creasing enormously every week and month. 
It is certainly a glorious thing to be able to 
make great numbers of people happy, and 
nothing will cause happinessso much or do 
it so quickly as relief from pain and the cure 
of a dreadful disease. The proprietors of 
Pyramid Pile Cure, therefore, have a great 
feeling of gratification and happiness them- 
selves when the letters from former suffarers 
come pouring in on them, telling of the won- 
derful cures, and rejoicing and giving thanks 
for their deliverance from this terrible dis- 
ease. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is for sale by all drug- 
gists at fifty cents a package, or will be sent 
at.once in plain wrapper on receipt of price, 
by Pyramid Drug Company, Marshall, Mich. 

Write for free booklet on the nature, treat- 
ment, and cure of piles. 


YOU CAN 
TEACH DRAWING 


And Get Remarkable 
Results 








Every teacher can —if she uses 
the true, natural method 


NoTr.—In installing the “Augsburg Stand- 
ard Course” in graded or city schools, if the 
pupils have never studied drawing systemati- 
cally, the author advises that pupils in the 
second and third years begin with Tablet No. 
I, to be followed by Tablet No. 2 in the second 
half of the school year, and that pupils in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth years 
begin with Tablet No. 5, to be followed by 
Tablet No. 6 in the second half of the school 
year, and gradually grade the work until the 
pupils are working in the exercise Tablet cor- 
responding to their school year. 

In installing the “Shorter Course” in rural 
schools, if the pupils have never studied draw- 
ing systematically, the author advises Tablet 
No. 1 in the hands of the pupils of the first, 
second and third years; Tablet No. 4 in the 
hands of the pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth years, and gradually grade 
the work until the pupils are working in the ex- 
ercise Tablet corresponding to their school year. 


Send for further information to 


Educational Publishing Company 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 

SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 








—It is reported from the Philippines, 
that the schools are filled to overflowing. 
The demand for night schools is especially 
strong. Thousands have been turned away 
because of lack of accommodation. The 
hundred and fifty teachers at present em- 
ployed have had to. take care of more than 
three thousand pupils. The demand for 
commercial instruction is growing. Young 
and old alike are looking to the schools to 
lead them to success and prosperity. 


—An interesting prediction was recently 
made by Prof. H. Marion, of West Point, 
in a lecture at the University of Chicago. 
He said that in the near future libraries 
would consist of talking disks, and that 
book printing would be a lost art. He 
advocates warmly the talking machine for 
teaching languages. ‘‘ In time,” said Pro- 
fessor Marion, ‘‘ talking-disks will take the 
place of text-books. Instead of reading 
printed books a man will only have to put 
a disk in his talking machine and the novel 
will be read to him in the living voice of 
the creator.” 


—Mr John O. Norris of the Charlestown 
High School has been added to the list of 
free lecturers of the New Bngland Educa- 
tional league, subject: ‘‘Sunday School 
Instruction.” The list has now one hun- 
dred and fifty names. Lecture correspond- 
ence has recently been conducted with the 
following: Rochester, Vt., Boston, Con- 
cord Junction, Cambridge, Easton, Edgar- 
town, Natick, Norwood, South Hadley 
Falls, Waltham, Mass., Ellington, Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. Lectures have been ar- 
ranged as follows: Principal Isaac Thomas 
of Burlington, Vt., to Rochester, Vt.; Mr. 
W. S. Parker of Boston, to Waltham, 
Mass.; Messrs E. J. Edmands and W. 
Scott of Boston to Vineyard Haven, Mass. ; 
Mr. W. S. Beekman of West Medford to 
Highlandville, Holbrook, Sharon, Mass. 
The above lectures are under the auspices 
of teachers’ meetings, women’s, and church 
clubs, and Y. M. C. A. 


—It is proposed to extend to primary 
education the system of exchange of pupils 
which now exists between Columbia Uni- 
versity and the educational authorities of 
France. The new scheme provides for 
sending every year one of the best pupil 
teachers of the Ecole Normale Primaire, at 
Auteuil, to the New Paltz School, New 
York. The latter school will also send a 
pupil teacher to Auteuil. The scheme of 
inter-exchanging students was begun by 
President Butler of Columbia University, 
and the minister of public instruction in 
France. Arrangements were made for the 
establishment of international fellowships 
which would encourage American students 
to pass a portion of their period of ad- 
vanced study in France and vice versa. Two 
annual fellowships valued at twelve hun- 
dred dollars each were established. No re- 
strictions were made on the choice of 
studies. The first year there was one stu- 
dent from America and one from France. 








THERE IS GREAT DANGER IN 
CATARRH 


If Left to Run Its Oourse Unchecked, 
It Often Oauses Death 


Catarrh scatters its poisons throughout 
the entire system. The stomach and lungs 
are affected by the droppings that fall into 
the throat and are swallowed during sleep. 
Dyspepsia, infammation of the stomach, 
bronchitis, and consumption are the results. 
The blood also becomes contaminated and 
carries the poisons to all parts of the system. 
Frequently, in the more advanced stages, the 
bones of the head become decayed, and the 
air passages are a putrid mass and create a 
stench so foul and offensive as to be unbear- 
able. The expression, “rotten with catarrh,” 
is not overdrawn or exaggerated. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets strike at the root 
of this terrible, odious disease and eradicate 
it from the system. They are a constitu- 
tional remedy that cleanses the system thor- 
oughly of all poisons and purifies the blood. 
Under their influence the head becomes 
clear, the discharges at the nose and drop- 
pings into the throat cease, the loat sense of 
smell is restored, the eye brightens, the foul 
breath becomes pure and sweet, and the odi- 
ous, disgusting disease is thoroughly ex- 
pelled from the system. 

A Cincinnati man says: “I suffered the 
misery and humiliation of catarrh for twelve 
years. My case became so aggravated that 
it seriously interfered with all my business 
relations. The disease became so offensive 
that 1 would not venture into azmyone’s pres- 
ence unless it were absolutely necessary. I 
tried every remedy that I could get hold of. 
Some helped me temporarily, but as soon as 
I ceased taking them, I would relapse into 
the old condition. 

“Finally a friend told me of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets anJ insisted that 1 try 
them. I had about despaired of ever finding 
help, but bought a box anyway. I began to 
notice the improvement within twenty-four 
hours after I began taking them. Before the 
first box was gone, | felt lixe another man. 
I kept up the treatment until I had taken 
three boxes and was entirely cured. I have 
never had a recurrence of the trouble trom 
that day to this. My head is clear and well 
and none of the offensive symptoms of the 
disease ever trouble me. It has been two 
years since I stopped taking them.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by all 
druggists at fifty cents a box. 


TEN THOUSAND CALLED FOR 


The Western Fournal of Education says edi- 
torially : — 











“ Home Geography for Primary Grades” by 
Harold W. Fairbanks, published by the Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, should take the 
place of the majority of primary geographies 
now issued. Why school boards will persist in 
having a child study a primary geography for 
two years, then take up an advanced geography 
that covers the same subjects exactly in the 
same way, only a little more so, is hard to 
understand, The introduction of such books 
as Fairbanks’ in primary grades and of science 
works in upper grades will knock most of the 
text-books on geography into pulp. 





Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 





Educational Publishing Co. 
NEW YORE 
BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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PRIMARY 
The Corn 


When May-time winds were warm and sweet, 
The farmer sowed ! the corn. 

Its tall stalks whispered ? to the breege 
Through many a summer morn. 

Through many a summer twilight dim, 

When robins ® sang their vesper hymn, 

It shook ¢ its tassels long and slim, 
The graceful, bending ° corn. 


The long ranks stretching ® far and near 
In silver moonlight bright, 

Like Indian warriors,’ straight and tall, 
Seemed marching ® through the night. 

Now autumn frost is in the air,? 

The corn has all been gleaned with care, 

In harvest fields !° so brown and bare 
The snow will soon be white. 


Motions 


1 Motion.of sowing seeds, 2 Whisper. 3 Point upward. 4 Hands 
raised. Wave slowly. 5 Bend from waist towards left and right. 
6 Point east and west. 7 Stand very straight. 8 Take one step forward. 
9 Shiver. 10 Bend low. Arms outstretched. 


Third and Fourth Weeks - 
GENERAL THOUGHT— Zhe Thanksgiving Festival 


A Little Song 


(Recitation for three small boys) 
First 


Sing a song of orchards 
Where rosy apples ! grow, 
Where rosy little boys like me,? 
Are always glad to go. 
Second 
Sing a song of mother ! 
She’s slicing * apples sweet. 
She’ll make them into dumplings round 4 
For little boys to eat. 
Third 
Sing a song of grandma ! 
She’s baking apple pie.5 
So brown and sweet and spicy, too; 
It smells so good.® Oh, my!7 


Motions 


1 Hold up closed hand. 2 Put hands oncheeks. 3 Let left hand 
represent apple. Use right forefinger as knife and imitate slicing. 
4 Fold right hand around left, in shape of a large ball. 5 Let thumbs 
and forehngers meet each other in a circle. 6 Sniff appreciatively. 


7 Clap hands. 
A Great Fright 
(Dialogue for three children) 


Betty is seated on platform, crying bitterly. 
a little boy. 


Bertie 


Enter Bertie, 


What is the matter, Betty Stelle, 
What are you crying about? 

Betty I dess if you had such twouble as me, 

You wouldn't laugh and shout. 


Bertie Well! what's your trouble, Betty Stelle? 
Just tell the story to me. 
Betty Oh! Bertie, there’s nozzin’ that you can help. 


I’m scared as scared can be! 


This morning after I ate my lunch, 
My mamma told aunt Lettie, 
“ Before I set the table to-night 
I’m going to drown my Betty!” 
Bertie (in horror) 
“ Brown you, Betty! Why, what do you mean? 
You’re brown enough from the sun. 
Here comes your mamma. She’s smiling, tee, 
Perhaps she was just in fun. 


O Mrs. Stelle, your Betty has cried 
Till her poor little nose is rough. 
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Please don’t brown your Betty te-day, 
- Your Betty is brown enough. 
Mother (laughing) 


I heard you talking to Bertie, child. 
Do you know what I told Aunt Lettie? 
‘‘ Before it’s time for supper to-night 
I'll make a nice Brown Betty!” 
Bertie (much relieved) 


O Betty Stelle, you queer little girl, 
Push back your yellow curls ! 

Brown Betties are made of aff/es, dear, 
And never of dear little gir/s. 

Betty (swinging his hand) 

O, Bertie, you’ve taken my twouble away, 
I think you’re dreffully wise ! 

It can’t hurt Betties to make ’em brown 
If they’re made of afpies, like pies ! 


Off to Grandma’s 


(Recitation for two children) 
First 
Hurrah for a ride over hillside and valley ! 
Hurrah for the cold winds that whistle and blow ! 
Hurrah for our grandma, who’s waiting to greet us ! 
Hurrah for the hollows all drifted with snow ! 
Second 


Hurrah for the apples and nuts and plum pudding! 
Hurrah for the pies on the long pantry shelf ! 

Hurrah for the turkey! and now that we’re started, 
Hurrah for the jolly Thanksgiving itself ! 

(NoTtE—This recitation may be used as a class exercise or as a game. 
If the latter use is made of it, the children may sit at their desks, which 
will represent the seats ina sleigh. Six or eight children standing in front 
of the room may represent horses. If bright-colored cords are used for 


reins, and a few sleigh-bells are provided, the little actors will enjoy the 
play as much as if it were a real sleigh-ride. ) 


For Common Things 


(Recitation for four children) 


First 
We thank Thee, Father, for the sunshine 
That helped the corn and wheat to grow.! 
We thank Thee for the falling raindrops,? 
And for the pure white flakes * of snow. 
Second 
We.thank Thee for our homes and playmates, 
We thank Thee for our daily bread, 
For sleep and laughter, love and labor, 
And joy that lights the path we tread. 
Third 
We thank Thee for the sky above us,‘ 
The grass that grew beneath ° our feet, 
The flowers © that filled the air with perfume, 
The birds’ that sang us carols sweet. 
Fourth 
We thank Thee for the friends who love us, 
For father kind and mother dear — 
For all these things we thank Thee, Father, 
Thy common gifts that crown the year. 


Motions 


1 Raise right hand slowly. 2 Both hands imitate the patter of rain- 
drops. 3 Hands outspread, fluttering motion. 4 Both arms raised 
overhead, forming arch. 5 Point downward. 6 Hands waving to 
imitate flowers. 7 Point upward. 


A Picture 
The tiny girl who recites this should stand behind a large frame. She 
sheuld be dressed in Puritan costume and look as demure as possible. 
In dainty gown of sober brown, 
With never a frill nor curl 
I’m nothing but a picture 
Of a little Puritan girl. 
But I hope you’re glad to see me 
And I want you all to know 
That I kept that first Thanksgiving 
Long, long, long—so long ago ! 
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—An arrangement has been effected 
with the co-operation of friends of travel- 
ing photographic collections and loan 
school exhibits, to furnish the same to 
responsible parties in any part of New 
England. The following are offered: A 
loan exhibit of school work done in a 
Massachusetts city, bound in several vol- 
umes; a collection of pictures (one hun- 
dred in number), illustrative of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman architecture, Greek 
sculpture, English cathedrals, the life of 
Shakespeare and of Washington, and mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Expressage both ways 
to be paid by parties receiving the collec- 
tions. 


—They do have the strangest experi- 
ences in the schools of St. Paul, Minn. 
This time the newspapers solemnly report 
that the Board has decided that pianos in 
the public schools are a temptation to fri- 
volity, without a legitimate use, and at 
best expensive. Accordingly, the Board 
feels very sore at the thought that about a 
thousand dollars a year have been paid out 
for keeping those mischievous instruments 
in tune and repair. Naturally, the pianos 
now used in the various school buildings 
‘‘are to be removed at once.” I once 
heard of a man who sold his garden be- 
cause he had lost the key, and he could 
not see how he could keep the gate shut 
against chickens and other disturbing ele- 
ments without that key. Come to think 
now, I believe that man was a member of 
the St. Paul School Board. Too bad! 

—Ex. 





THE EDUCATION OF BOYS 


In The Delineator for November Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney has a suggestive 
paper on the ‘‘Education of Boys as Future 
Fathers and Citizens.” The gist of her 
argument is that boys seldom receive the 
sympathy to which they are entitled — not 
a& maudlin, sentimental sympathy that is 
calculated to spoil the child, but an intelli- 
gent comprehension of his needs and an 
interest in his doings and belongings. Her 
conclusion is that if parents will only take 
a genuine interest in all things that interest 
their boys, they can hold their confidence, 
and so long as they possess that they can 
be reasonably sure that their sons will not 
gofar wrong. Parents are wont to look 
on the problems of youth with the eyes of 
an adult. How much good would result to 
many little fellows if their parents would 
come down to their view-point, or come 
up, perhaps, recognizing the limitations of 
their inexperience, and judging their deeds 
and misdeeds in the light of it. The rule 
of the rod is past, and inasmuch as the new 
order of things has brought much happi- 
nesg into the lives of the little ones, so will 
a better understanding of the boy-nature on 
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need not 
wear a 
pi} cheap 
, vied Watch. 
The few dollars that you would pay for 
lan unreliable Watch which needs setting 
twice daily, would put you in immediate 
possession of one of the best Watches 
ade. We sell the finest ELGIN, WAL- 
HAM, DUEBER-HAMPDEN, or ILLINOIS 
ovements, in solid 14kt gold cases, or in 
he finest gold filled cases, guaranteed 
mafor 20 and 25 years on EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS. 


“ " HOW TO GET ONE: Write to-day for 
“ our Catalogue, and from it select the 
syste and make of case and movement that you prefer. 
Tellus where to send it—to your home, place of busi- 
ness, Express officeor where you prefer. It will be sent 
promptly on approval for your inspection before you 
pay any money. Ifitis just what you expected, and satis- 
’ factory in every way—putit in your pocket and pay one- 
fifth of the price; then send us the balance mont ly, in 
eight equal payments. You will then havea reliable time- 
piece as long as you live. We sell only GENUINE DIAMONDS 
and HIGH-GRADE WATCHES of the best AMERICAN MAKES. 
We do not sell the cheap brass, fire-gilt or gold plated cases 
| with cheap Swiss movements, that have been so extensively 
' advertised and foisted upon the public as premiums, or 
sold at $3.75, $4.95, etc. Such watches are absolute! 
worthless, for they will not keep time, and their cases will 
. turn black in a few weeks. 


THE LOFTIS SYSTEM makes it just as easy for you to get 
the finest Watch made, as it is for you to get a cheap, tras y 
f affair that you are ashamed to pull out of your pocket. 
We sell genuine Diamonds on the same easy terms. We pay 
. Express charges whether you ony or not; we require no 
nterest or security; create no publicity; have no disagree- 
able formalities, in fact, we assume all the risk, trouble and 
expense of showing our goods on their merits, leaving you 

5 to decide for yourself. We are the largest dealers in 
Diamonds and Watches in the world, and one of the oldest— 
established in 1858. We refer toany bank in America. For 
instance, step into your local bank and ask about us. They 
will refer to their Commercial Agency books, and tell you 
that we stand very high in the business world, and that our 
representations may be accepted without question. We ask 
only one opportunity for adding your name to one of the 

: largest lists of satisfied customers that a Mail Order house 
-f was ever honored with. WRITE TO-DAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 

ee Fa | CATALOGUE FREE. 


Ex LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamonds: Watches: Jewelry 
= Dept. M—159 92 to 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















the part of the parents benefit them im- 
measurably. 
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Hope Desire’s Thanksgiving 
The Pilgrims —’The Indians 


See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, Author of “In Mythland” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, suggestions, stories 


and devices for EVERY MONTH in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. r2mo. Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Thanksgiving Pop-Corn 

(In this song a pretty and amusing effect may be produced by having 
the singers wear yellow dresses. Ali but one should be provided with a 
crinkled cap of white muslin, or tissue paper, of uniform size. The sol- 
itary exception should be given a black cap blotched with brown and 
yellow, and a large white cap besides. He or she should be the tiniest 
child in the chorus. Follow the directions closely. The caps should be 
kept out of sight until motion 7.) 


Thanksgiving Pop-Corn 


A. W. Wray Gro, W. WILMOT 


With animation. 
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light and gay, Willhelpyou keep Thanksgiving Day. 








Motions 


1 Point to selves. 2 Point upward. 3 Point to heads. 4 Hands 
outstretched, palms together. Shake gently. 5 Dance up and down in 
perfect time to the music, The time should grow faster till the last line 
is reached. 6 As in 4, but popper should be shaken very rapidly. 
7 Produce caps and put them on. 8 Point to child with dark cap, who 
should stand perfectly quiet during the singing of both stanzas. After the 
singing of the last chorus, the other children should wait a moment look- 
ing at the baby “kernel,” who should suddenly “ pop” very high and put 

a large white cap over the dark one. 


The Letter of Thanksgiving 


(To each of the twelve children who recite these verses give a large 
letter that has been cut from pasteboard and covered with red paper, 
As each recites let him hold up his letter, lowering it at the close of the 


verse.’ 


T is for Thanksgiving Day, 
That merry day in fall, 
When young and old give grateful thanks 
For blessings large and small. 


H___ is for the Happiness 
That fills each little heart, 
For in the glad Thanksgiving feast 
The children have a part. 


A is for All pleasant thoughts, 
All merry romp and play, 
All rides and slides, all walks and talks, 
For Ali Thanksgiving Day! 


NV esBsis for the ripe brown Nuts 
That strew the garret floor; 


With whack! whack! whack! a host we'll crack, 


And then—we’ll crack some more ! 


Kis for Kindness God has shown 
To every girl and boy, 
He gives us homes and pleasant friends, 
And fills our lives with joy. 


SM is for Sunshine and for —_ 
The brightness and the ra 
That made the flowers open wide 
And ripened all the grain. 


G _is for Good things to eat; — 
The turkey and the pie, 
Plum pudding, yes! and cranberry sauce, 
They’re coming by and by! 


I is for Indians who came 
The first Thanksgiving Day, 
And tried to show, by little gifts, 
The thanks they could not say. 


WV sis for Voices sweet and clear, 
Uplifted in a song 
Around each glowing fireside, 
Where laughing children throng. 


I is for the shining Ice, 
To slide on it we try, 
And if we bump our noses 
We rub our eyes and cry! 


NV eesiis for the jolly Noise 
The boys and girls all make, 
Till mother, aunts, and grandma, too, 
Cry, “‘ Hush! for pity’s sake!” 


G is for the Gifts we have, 

Of life and health and love, 

So on the glad Thanksgiving Day 
We'll thank the Lord above. 

(AU recite together) 

Yes, children all, both large and small, 
- With grateful hearts we say, 

We 1 thank Thee for the happy year 
And glad Thanksgiving Day. 

1 Hands folded. Heads bent reverently. 
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Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's Pitalized PHhosphites 














CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and infinenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any Jescription. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





\. 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
Me force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
sessnaie on each toate. gon by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


It supplies to 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 


Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
by New York City. 


Tf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


FOR NOVEMBER 





















LARGE SIZE, 24 x 36 inches 
SUBJECTS 







1 Day before Thanksgiving. 

2 Pride goes before a fall. 

3 Turkeys, group. 

4 Vegetables, fruit, etc., group. 

5 <A Merry Christmas. 

6 Fireplace and Stocking Hanging. 

7 Old-fashioned Log Cabin in Clearing. 
8 Santa Claus and Reindeer. 

9 Santa Claus with arms full of toys. 
10 Happy New Year. 


These Stencils have never before been 
placed on the market. 


The set of ten is enough for the three 
holidays and may be used for several 
years. 

The Set of Ten, $1.00, postpaid. Sold 
separately at 15 cents, postpaid 





Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston New York Chicago 


San Francisco 





The Greatest Offer Yet 


We want 50,000 new subscribers for The 
World’s Review during the next.6 months. 
Weyur making offers so liberal that we 
cannot fail to getthem, Here they are, 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or Money Or- 
der, we will send you The W orid’s Review, 
a dollar week current topic paper, one 
year, “ How to Teach Drawin 85 cts., 
Our New Examination Book How to 
Pass an Examination, 35 cts., Song Fav- 
orites, 15 cts. aad Busy Seat Work, 50cts., 
(the 5 full sets). The total value of the above 
es $2.35, — — ——- be ae os for any 

ess, except in offer. Aa We are givin. 
you the books free to introduce them. ete 
: Asaruleonly one oftwo teachers 

How inaschool willseethis offer. They 

willorder the booksand paper. We 

We know they will be pleased with 

them, Some will afterwards send 

@an _ usaciub forthe paper; others will 

order several sets ofthe Busy Work 

Afford at the regular price; others willin- 

troduce our song k in school, 

To and more will send us orders for 

Drawing books and examination 

Do books at our regular price. We 

know it will pay you to accept 

It. our offer, and we feel sure it wi!l 
pay us in the end, 


Offer II. 


For 75 Cents, we will send you all Offer 
number one and a year’s subscription tothe 
Normal Instructor &Teacher’s World, 
or the Home Magazine, Total value, $2.55. 


Offer Ill. 


For $1.10 we will send youall of Offer 
number one andThe ucator for one 
ear, or any other Dollar Educational paper. 
‘otal value. $3.35. 


Offer IV. 


For $2.75 we will send all of offer num- 





ber one, and also the Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azime one year, ss one year, and 
either the Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pearson’s or Leslie’s Monthly for one 
year. 4@-The total value of this offer if books 
and papers are ordered separately is $5.35, 


The magazines quoted in these of- 
How ters are those of very large circula- 
We = tion and amongthe very best, The 
Ca moresubscribers they get the more 
Afford they can get for their advertising 
Ord space. They have given usa very 
To low rate as they expect large re- 
Do turns from this offer, They will not 
fill your orders sent direct to them 

It. for jess than their regular price. 


Offer V. 


For $3.50 we wilisend all of offer num- 
ber one and also Success for one year, 
Current Literature for one year, (or the 
Review of Reviews. new subscribers for 
one year,) and either The Cosmopolitan, Pear- 
son’s, Leslie’s or The Woman’s Home Companion 
for one year. S4e@”°The total vaiue of these 
books and magazines if ordered separately is 


35. 

Why not get your friends to let you order 
these magazines for them and have the books 
andthe World’s Review free for your trouble? 

All orders forthe above must be sent direct 
to this office and not given to agents, andthe 
offer must be mentioned when the order is 


sent. 

In case ofthe books, 8 cents additional must 
be sent for each book ordered, Busy Work, 
6 cents, for wrapping, postage, etc. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or 
more of the papers or magazines you can 
have your subscription begin when the time 
for which you have paid has expired. 

We will not fill orders for any of the books 
advertised for any less than the regular price 
except as they appear in these offers. 

May we not bave an order from every one 
who sees these offers? If you arenot pleased 
with what you get, you can return them and 
we will refund your money. 





8%-In place of the books mentioned in Offer 1., we will send, if desired, a large Map, 36x60 
of New York State, with Street and Car Line Maps of the Cities of New York and Buffalo, regular 
price $1.00, and a free subscription to The Backlog, a pew high-grade story magazine, Price $1. 


Address: THB WORLD’S REVIEW, 102 Seneca St,, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















of teachers from the 
books will please you. 





Teachers! 


Attention! 


Our list of new books for teachers is the most attractive we have ever issued. The 
typography and bindings are striking and yet artistic, 
predict great popularity for the A/onth by Month series. 
ment books will bring our list to 60 books covering almost every possible want on the part 
primary to the high school, We ask your orders confident that the A 


Every book has added merit. We 
The fifteen new school entertain- 








: ‘MONTH 


MONTH 
300RS 























$1.25. 





25 cents each. 


$1.00. 


Contains sixty exquisite designs 


The first book published 
Is arranged by months in attract- 


For September, 
A new scientific treatment 


October, November, December, Jan- 
A new up-to-date series 


LATEST 
Willis BOOKS 


of books on Nature Study correlated 


with reading, literature, language and drawing lessons. 


uary, February, March, April, May 
$2.25 per set, 10 volumes, paper. 


Month Series. 
and June, 











For Autumn, Winter and Spring. $3.50 per set, 3 volumes, cloth. 
Munson’s Education thru Nature. 
of nature study, for which we predict immediate success. 


Tinsley’s Basketry in School Room. 


on basketry, designed expressly for teachers in schools. 


Kellogeg’s Blackboard Designs. 
drawn by Miss Margaret E. Webb. 


ive manner. 


practical material 
Whittier Day, etc. 


Contains about 100 short 
25 cents, 


A large collection of short, 


25 cents. 


Kellogg’s Practical Declamations. 


Furnishes 


Provides an almost inexhaust- 
’s Birthday, 


Embraces three departments : 


The most appropriate selections for 
Animals, Birds and Insects; 


25 cents. 


Kellogg’s Little Primary Pieces. 


simple, bright and pretty recitations. 
ises. 


A splendid book for boys. 


Kellogg’s Practical Recitations. 
ible supply for Friday afternoons and exhibition days, 25 cents. 


50 cents. 
Kellogg’s How to Teach Nature Study. The best short book 


in practical nature study, written in Mr. Kellogg’s most helpful style. 


25 cents. 
Kellogg’s Nature Recitations. 


The Flower World; 


Kellogg’s Special Day Exerc 
Months, 


for such anniversaries as Washington 


25 cents. 


Kellogg’s Primary Speaker. 


young children yet published. 


prose declamations. 


and Seasons and 





15 cents. 


Specially for December and 


Includes songs and acrostics. 


fe 





A most popular per- 


Full directions given. 


Kellogg’s Months of the Year. 
January, but good for all the year. 


15 


15 cents. 
sketch of 
15 cents. 


Kellogg’s Van Amburgh’s Menagerie. 


formance ior 10, 20 or 30 pupils. 


An easy dialog for several boys and 
For Fourth of 


Lamberton’s Timothy 


Kellogg’s New Patriotic 
Cloverseed. 


Exercises. 
A 
three characters portraying the 


adventures of a country boy and 


July, Washington’s Birthday 
his sister in the city. 


or any patriotic occasion. 
cents. 


25 cents, 
Kellogg’s His Royal Nibs 
girls — one that “ takes” immensely. 





tions, §; 











We publish three valuable catal 


s: KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ CATALOG, 148 

00 books on Methcds of Teachicg, School Management Warn tei? Supplementary Reading, Black- 

board Stencils; KELLOGG’S ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG, lis 

i ay Books, School Plays, etc., at our litte prices; KELLOGG'S NE t 

CATALOG, just revised, lists all the latest teachers’ books published The only catalog of its kind, 

exceedingly valuable for reference, s-nt for 2c. stam 
e are known to teachers in all parts of the United States. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


ts 7oo best a and Recita- 


Send for all three and give us your orders 


3, describes 


CENTURY 























D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. 
O. Krohn, Ph.D. 


By William 


The author assures us that there has been no 
attempt to prepare an extended treatise on 
anatomy and physiology in the making of this 
book. -It is prepared for the children in the 
intermediate grades, to give a knowledge of 
the conditions which tend to keep the body in 
good condition. The statements are given in 
a clear, simple way to suit the comprehension 
of young pupils, but they would serve equally 
well for the basis of instruction to the ad- 
vanced classes. There is a teacher’s edition of 
this book containing specific directions for 
p’ esenting the subject-matter of these lessons. 
This also includes exercises for use in gym- 
nastic drill, as well as a series of tests for 
hearing, vision, memory, and the methods of 
making physical measurements. There is, 
besides, in this edition, a fuller discussion of 
the effects of narcotics and alcohol upon the 
human systems and the methods of teaching 
this difficult and much-dreaded subject by 
teachers. Dr. Krohn’s wide reputation as a 
child study student gives his opinion weight 
in these matters, and that he has added toa 
book of hygiene the benefits of his experience 
in this somewhat new department of educa- 
tion, should make the book valuable and 
neéded in every school. 


RURAL SCHOOL AGRICULTURE. Bulletin No.1. 
Prepared by Instructors in the Department of 
Agriculture. University of Minnesota. 


This is a book in the right direction. It has 
long beenneeded. Since the rising ofthe inter- 
est in the instruction in agriculture in the rural 
schools, the greatest need has been somebody 
who could tell the teachers how to go to work. 
They have needed to be inspired and in- 
structed themselves, and it is the intention of 
the authors of this book to accomplish both 
results. It is an encouraging fact that upwards 
of two hundred teachers at the University 
Summer School at Minneapolis visited the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in its various 
departments. It is to be regretted that all 
teachers cannot touch the fountain sources of 
this new undertaking; for they need most of 
all to catch the spirit of the effort to give to the 
children in country schools a practical knowl- 
edge of their surroundings. A respect for in- 
telligent farming would follow, and the out- 
pour of young men to the cities would be 
checked. This “ Bulletin” contains exercises 
which have been worked out with the especial 
object of bringing them into the schools in 
such form that teachers and pupils can accom- 
plish the work themselves, using the means 
and materials in rural communities. Prof. W. 
M. Hays of the college of agriculture, who has 
charge of the work, has told the teachers in 
the pages of his introduction to the book, 
just what and how to do, in such a helpful, 
encouraging way, that every teacher who 
reads it must get confidence in herself; 
then her fingers must tingle to begin. The 
scheme fits admirably with the plans for 
construction work in schools. The very 
first exercise has to do with the making 
of strawberry boxes in connection with the 
study of compound numbers. Household 
economics are also included in the book 
of nearly two hundred pages, with the 
same practical spirit that runs through 
it all. The only way to understand what 

a treasure house this book is, is to send 
ior it, 
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GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 

Boston. A GCtIDE Book. By Edwin M. 
Bacon. 190 pages. 

There are many guide books, but few that 
are at once a history and a guide. This book 
not only tells the stranger in Boston what to 
see, but it tells him at the same time why it is 
worth seeing. The publishers claim that the 
information with which the book is packed, is 
obtained from fountain sources: that the eight 
pages of color maps at the back of the book, 
together with diagram maps, give to the work 
an unusual excellence. The difficulty of trying 
to read a folder map ina breeze is here met by 
the small sectional maps which are inserted 
in the text. The alphabetical index will be 
prized by everybody who wants to find special 
help in limited time. The illustrations are 
plentiful and happily planned. The book is 
tastefully bound in convenient size for pocket 
use. Even Bostonians find a pleasure in 
‘reading up ” their past history in this attrac- 
tive volume, arid a surprise that there is so 
much that is new to them in the description of 
familiar scenes. Boston may be hard to “do” 
by strangers but this “guide” will make it 
possible and pleasurable. 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
AKRON, OHIO. 

MYTHS OF THE RHINE. Translated from the 
French of X. B. Saintine. By Prof. M. Schele 
De Vere, LL.D. ° 

Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 423 pages. 


A history of primitive times woven about 
the river Rhine, before towns were built upon 
its banks. The history of the Druids is full 
and valuable. There are chapters upon Tie 
World Before and Since Odin, Confederations 
of all the Northern Gods, Elementary Spirits of 
Air, Fire,and Water, Giants and Dwarfs, and 
Wizards, and the Bewitched. The closing 
chapter treats of women since the advent of 
Christianity, between the fourth and sixth 
centuries. No true historian could tel] the 
story of these ancient days without recounting 
tales of horror that repel the reader. There 
are four hundred and twenty-three illustra- 
tions by Doré.. The book is handsomely 
bound in green and gold, and will find its 
place as a valuable addition to the historian’s 
library. 


DANA ESTES & CO., BOSTON. 

THE YEAR'S FESTIVALS. By Helen Philbrook 
Patten. ‘ 

The nine prominent festival occasions of the 
year make up the contents of this beautiful 
book. New Year’s Day, Twelfth Night, St. 
Valentine’s, All Fools’ Day, Easter, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas are treated his- 
torically, giving a fund of information rarely 
gathered together. Selections of choice, old- 
time poetry contribute largely to the interest 
evetybody feels in the past and present of 
these notable seasons. The sixteen full-page, 
half-tone illustrations are of rare beauty and 
value and give vivid pictures of old time 
scenes famous in the best English literature 
and drama. The book is specially suited as 2 
gift for the coming holidays. 


Cc. V. WAITE & CO., CHICAGO. 


HOMOPHONIC CONVERSATION Book. 
B. and C. V. Waite. Price, 1.00. 


These conversations are in English, German, 
French, and Italian. They are claimed by the 
authors to be a natural method in learning 
these languages; that it is the first time homo. 
phonic sentences, which are found in other 
conversation books, have been brought to. 
gether; that others are constructed and added 
so as to form a complete homophonic conver- 
sation book. Nearly five hundred homophonic 
words have been used, and an alphabetical 
list given, with the form the word assumes in 
each of the languages. “Cannot.a person re- 
member a word in a foreign language, which 
sounds like one of his own and which means 
the same thing, more easily than he can one 
which sounds differently?” ask the authors of 
the book. The conversations are arranged 
under thirty-one different headings, such as 
The Time, The Weather, The News, Salutation, 
On Board a Steamboat, Interviews with a 
Tailor, a Bookseller, a Physician, eto. 


By C. 


~ 
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SILVER, BURDETT & CO, BOSTON. 


First Days IN NUMBER. By Della Van Am. 
burgh. 


The aim of this primer of arithmetic is to aid 
in the mental development of the child and 
not to teach him number facts. The teachers 
are cautioned against using the work in this 
book as a basis for the number lesson, but 
rather as a result of investigation and the 
pupil’s research. The first few picture-pages 
are given as suggestive of conversational les. 
sons, and to teach observation. Lessons are 
planned for the study of simple geometrical 
forms. A simple form of analysis is presented 
in script and- many of the lessons are in script 
also. The book is alive with simple, bright 
pictures, and every page is attractive. Ina 
casual turning of the leaves the book may 
seem like many other primary arithmetics, 
but a careful study ofthe author’s Suggestions 
at the beginning, and the working out of her 
plan, will show that the children who are led 
by this book, will be learning a good many 
things besides arithmetic. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK CITY, 


THE CHILD HOUSEKEEPER. By Elizabeth Col- 
son and Anna Gansevoort Chittenden. 


Music by Alice R. Baldwin. Illustrations by 
Alice Léonore Upton. 


Domestic Science for children never found a 
text-book till this attractive volume appeared. 
And the authors have made it all so fascinat 
ing that itis enough to make classes of little 
housekeepers spring up everywhere. Jacob 
Riis says in the preface that ‘‘Any one whocan 
put poetry into dish-washing has given the 
world a real boost toward the better day.” 
And the object of this “ Child Housekeeper ” 
is to teach children to put order, dexterity, 
and poetry into all kinds of ordinary house. 
keeping. Instructions are given for a class of 
twelve, though the class may be larger or 
smaller. Fire-building, setting the table, 
washing dishes, bed making, sweeping and 
dusting, cleaning, laundry work, and mending 
are taken up, with a closing chapter on the 
care of the baby. Songs set to music are inter- 
spersed throughout the ‘book, each designed 
for some special form of work. There is even 
a“ Scrubbing Song.” The material for doing 
work is to be brought before the class and they 
are taught to do it intelligently as well as skil- 
fully. Nobody can doubt the wi:dom of such 
teaching to children. There would be better, 
happier, and more moral homes to-day if this 
instruction had been a part of the training 
years ago. Tte ingenious teacher will be able 
to utilize a good deal of this in primary 
schools. The book is richly bound and well 
worth owning. 





All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 


‘ from catarrh, especially in the morning. 


Great difficulty is experienced in clearing 
the head and throat. 

No wonder caturrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stom- 
ach and affects the appetite 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional — alterative and tonic. 

‘‘] was afflicted with catarrh. I took 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
have not had any return of the disease 
since.” EUGENE ForsBEs, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh —it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds up 
the whole system. 
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WHAT IS NEEDED — 








Without doubt there is a most favorable 
every child’s life for the reading of each book, 


eriod in 
f offered 


to him at just the right age, it-appeals to his nature with 

eculiar power. Thére would be a wonderful economy of 
effort if the books selected for children were given them: 
at this favorable time. — Dr.» Frank McMurry. 


Always keep on your shelves a generous supply of 


the Children’s Classics. .“ 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH, 





First Grade. 
No, 2. Alsop’s FABLEs. 
Adapted for primary grades, Large type. _ Fox and 


the Lion, Fox. and ‘the Grapes, The Cock ohee and 
the Piece of Gold, The Wolf and the Goat, The 

Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, a Wok and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3... AZsop’s FABLES, 


Same as above. The Hawk and the ‘Nightingale, 
The Snake's s, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove’ The +4. and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox arid the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 


No, oo SELECEIONS FROM Sop. 1. 


as above, containing the Two Frogs, The 
Batile of the Bards aad Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortotse, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 


No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM Atsop. II. 
Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lamé Man, ‘The Wind ard t 


Sun, The Arab and the 
ery “ch The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
the Elephant, The Fly’and the Horse. 

ag 73. Bubs, SrEMs AND’ Roots, 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 
No. 74. WHat ANNIE. SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blatkbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs; Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77.. FLower Frienps, I. 

Another delightful nature aren telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 
No; 109. THE BUTTERFLY BABy, 


Containing ‘the story, Motes Rigg sce Baby, by 


Kate’ Parch, and the story; W per Said 
to Annie, The Katydid, A bya. little bergen 


No, 110. PLANT BABIEs. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 
No. 143. -BABES OF THE Woop, 


Still another nature reader, large, riety, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts-with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. ° NaTuRE STORIES, 

Telling about oranberries, bvans, Peas, and’ other 

plants and vegetables. 


No. 2i Tue Burrerrry’s HomME, 
Sitnilar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 
No.7. Litr.e Rep’ Ripine Hoop. 

The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simole 
form, Illustrated, large type. 

No.8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always i ing to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75.. Roors anp STEMs. 

Nature Stories for second grade. : Large, clear type: 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. BrrD FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Ww oecegeet ee Plickae,. Purple 
Finch, The Ctickoo, Red- ~ed and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 
No. 78. Fiow®k Frrenps. Il. 

Nature Stories along the same lineas No. 77. Fully 





No. 79. .FLOWER FRIENDS. _ IIL. 
“. Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 
No, 87;.. LucenDs oF THE SPRINGTIME, 


| reson, gd the ay ete 





L No, 70. _. 


No, 185. Rosinson Crusor, Part I. 

In simple form for second children. The story 
is complete in four numbers. ; Fully illustrated. 
No. 186; Rowinson Crusoz, Part Il. 
No. 187. Rozinson:Crusor. Part III. 
No, 188. -Roprnson Crusor. Parr IV. 
No, 189. ‘CHILDREN OF History.’ PF. 

The Story of ‘the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. oe, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 


language, Large, clear type. 


No..190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 
The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 
No. 196. sist OF THE, SPRINGTIME. TI. 
How Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 
No, 198, THe FLOWER Worup, 
Containin, ey stories a eres about flowers; 


also many for brush work 
Third Grade. 
No, iy Grimm’s~ Fairy. TALES. L 
da: by Mara L. Pratt for the third chil- 
ee Coctainn the following stories: . The Priricess and 


a Servant, The Golden Goose, The 


No, 4. .Grimm’s Fairy Tarss.” IL. 


Uniform with No, x. _Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. 


No, 13. SELECTIONS From Grimm, I. 


Uniform with x ane The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and G: mecel, 


No, 14.° SELECTIONS FRomM Grimm, II, 


Same as 13. The White Se: t, Mother Holle, 
The Siiskoeans? sere 


No, 9. | THE Story OF BRYANT. 
A short bio hy of suitable to the under- 
graphy alee. 


standing of third. grade Our third grade list 
sonny Tethers wil Rnd this Poo ty th a to ny Sim 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 

Srory. oF COLUMBUS: 

PUTNAM. 

PENN, 

WASHINGTON, 

FRANKLIN, 

WEBSTER, 

LINCOLN, 

LOWELL. 

TENNYSON, 

WHITTIER. 

COOPER, 

FULTON, 

Ext WHITNEY, 

EDISON, 

HAWTHORNE. 

S. F. B.. Morse. 

Louisa. M, ALcorT, 

James Watr. 


Frog Prince. 


No, 25: 
No. 26. 
No, 27. 
No. 28. 
No, 29. 
No, 30. 
)¢ 31. 
- 35- 
No, 36. 
No, 42. 
No. 43. 
44, 
No. 48. 
No, 60, 
No. 61. 
No. 62, 
No. 63. 
No. 64,. 


| No; 40, “STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Fixup. 1, 


No. n. “bean: ; Naa as ea + og 
No. 72... PocaHonTas. aaat Seed 
No. $i, Cyrus W, Frexp. 


Contains ts short stories that first appeared in 
Primary Education. J es 
No. 21. Stories FROM GARDEN AND Fre.p. Il. 
Contains 24 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES Of THE PrucRims. : rind, fate 
In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathers. we ee » 
No. 46, SrOry. or ‘THE Boston Taa..Parry. a. 


Besides the story of the tea party, the book contains 
words and: music of two songs, “Rt lutionary P 
and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” “5 te 


| 

{ 

No, 68. ° Story oF THE NoRseMEn, 7 

f 

sie Neteey tn Sieupls Seems, by: Mss. 5. Darian, "ot ’ ; ah 
No. 69... Puss In Boors, | 
] 

| 

: 


tale Se ee eS FT initerest to boys and: girla'le the . ie 


No. 95, Srories’ OF Revo.urion. “I. Fae : 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 

No..96. Storrs or RevotvTion. I. 

Same as above. British driven from Boston. 

No. 101. » Srorizs or Revo.urion. 
Sameas 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No, 120. THe, Laberty Bev. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, also. contains 
the complete poem, beginning 


** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


JO Cent Readers © 4 


GRADE Il. Pas 


Srories oF Famous Picrurss..” I. 


IE. 








GRALE Ill. 4 

Ruskin’s KING OF THE GOLDEN. River, 2 
Edited for young children by Exvorse McVav. , 
SEWELL’s Brack BRAUTY. i a 
SrorY or LANpDsEER. (Illus.) 
Srory of BonuEur.’ (Tlus.) et 


GRADE IV. ql 
MULOCK’s Litre LAME PRINCE. oe 
Edited for children of America by E. Norris. 


DickENs’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, . ; 
DickENs’ ‘THE CRICKET ON THRE HEARTH. : = | 

GRADE V. a 
Swirr’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 


PRopLe OF, LIcuirvt. 
Edited for young people by E. O. Cuapman. 


Swirt’s*GULLIVER AMONG THE GianTs. 
Edited for young people by E. O, Cuarman. ke 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 





fog Market Street, San Franciece 
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"| ‘PRIMARY EDUCATION 
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HE YOUTH'’S 
OMPANION 


The Home Paper fh: of National Circulation. 









THE COMPANION 
Comes Every Week. 











The Youth’s Companion ‘fully meets the demand for the best reading 

suited to all members of the American household. The life it pictures 

and the characters it helps to mold are typical of our own time and 
country. It is the best investment of $1.75. 


vs ey Ue) 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


The New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the 
name of this Magazine at once with $1.75 will receive: 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 
ree The Double Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's. 
The Youth’s Companion ‘ Springtime”: Calendar for 1904, litho- 
graphed in twelve colors and gold. 
EB 3 Then the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1904 —a library of 
the best reading for every.member of the family. v7 
Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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